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As obvious as it is, the fact remains that Doctor 
Who simply wouldn’t be the same without its 
monsters and villains. Yet the founder of the 
series, Sidney Newman, was determined to 
avoid bug-eyed nasties turning up in his all-new 
Saturday teatime children’s drama. Things 
didn’t go the way Newman envisaged and as 
early as the second adventure the Doctor and 
his companions came face to face with the 
Daleks — the definitive bug-eyed monster. adventures. 
From that single encounter, the stuff of 
nightmares steadily became the bread and 


series become a television phenomenon into 
the bargain. 


Doctor’s era, it was the Second Doctor’s stories the Doctor’s life. 
which became synonymous with all things 
monstrous, as in just over two years the Time 
Lord’s second incarnation faced-off against the 
Yeti and the Ice Warriors twice, and the newly- 


arrived Cybermen no less than four times. 


The chilling Mondasians are the subject of 
Michael S. Collins’ epic feature ‘Pride and 


article was held back from #21, but it will 
be appearing in an upcoming issue. 


Bob also gives us a very tongue-in-cheek 
look at some of the series more unusual 
monsters and villains, and we welcome 
back lan Wheeler who looks at Sylvester 
McCoy’s villains — incredibly, more than a 
dozen subjects spread across just twelve 


Emily Jones assesses perhaps the scariest 
of more recent monsters, the Weeping 
butter of many a Doctor Who script, helping the Angels; long-time contributor Gary 
Phillips considers the final word in arch 
enemies, the body-changing Master; and 
Grant Bull’s column Wholife presents a 
Although the Daleks came to dominate the First rather unusual way of commenting on 


A big welcome goes to Craig Charlesworth, 
author of several The Doctor Who Project 
stories, including a personal favourite of mine, 
Aurum In Plumbum, who makes his Whotopia 
début with a timely overview of the first five 
episodes of Torchwood Series Four. 


investigates some of the least considered 
villains by way of the Eighth Doctor’s off-screen 
adventures; and AJ Gulyas gives us another in 
his series of New Adventures features, this time 
focusing on David A. Mcintee’s First Frontier. 


To finish, I’d like to draw your attention to our 
latest interviewee, writer and script editor Chris 


Cyberprejudice’, whilst the skin suit-wearing 
Foamasi — a favourite of mine, | must confess — 
provide Bob Furnell with his début case as our 
latest Dalek’s Advocate. On that note, | must 
apologise for an error in my previous editorial, 
which stated that Thomas Spychalski would be 
defending the 1982 story Time Flight. That 


Whotopia’s longest-standing columnist, Nick 
Mellish, brings us another installment of ‘Target 
Trawl’, whilst my regular look at some of the 
icons of the series zooms in on the classic 
‘monster revealed’ scare-making moment. 


Away from the small screen and Jake Johnson 


Boucher. I’ve long been a fan of his work, both 
on Doctor Who and beyond, and it is a pleasure 
to welcome him as the latest member of our 
interview alumni. 


Until the next time, Jez Strickley | editor 
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The mid-1970s saw Doctor Who steadily 
changing course as half a decade of largely 
earthbound adventures gave way to more 
space-based affairs, fronted by the newly- 
arrived producer Phillip Hinchcliffe and 
script editor Robert Holmes. As script editor 
from 1974 to 1977, Holmes drew upon a 
spectrum of writing experience, including 
bright young tyros such as Chris Boucher, 
who contributed three highly popular stories 
of the period: The Face of Evil, The Robots of 
Death and Image of the Fendahl; and 
perhaps the most unusual of the Doctor’s 
companions, Leela. 


Boucher’s biggest influence on television 
science fiction must be 
his work as script editor 
on all four seasons of the 
critically acclaimed 
Blake's 7. More, amongst 
the armload of scripts he 
delivered for the series, 
he memorably authored 
two season finales, 
including the last climatic 
instalment Blake. 


As well as science fiction, Boucher’s 
penchant for a good whodunit has seen him 
pen for a number of crime series including 
the hugely popular Bergerac, and script edit 
for Shoestring and Juliet Bravo, before 
creating his own science fiction/crime series 
crossover, Star Cops. 


With dangerous killers and mysteries afoot, 
we talk to Chris Boucher and find out just 
what it takes to conjure up an unhinged 
roboticist. 


Whotopia: Hello Chris, it’s a pleasure to 
have you join us. When you were first 
drawn into the world of script writing you 
were working in management for Calor Gas. 
Did you imagine at that time that you 
would become a full-time writer? Was 
there any sense that television writing was 
more accessible to new writers than other 
creative media? 


Chris Boucher: It’s a long time ago and 
memory adapts itself to fit the world as you 
see it at any particular moment, but as far as 
| can remember planning was not something 
| did much of and given that imagining a 


career is a form of planning... no, | don’t 
think | expected to become a full-time 
writer. At best | hoped to make a few quid to 
supplement the income from the proper job. 
Having said that, | didn’t like the proper job 
(okay if I’m honest | hated the proper job) 
and in the back of my mind was the thought 
that if | ever made a penny more writing 
than | did working then | would tell my boss 
where to stick it and how far up. That was a 
sort of plan, | suppose. In the event | didn’t 
tell my boss what | thought of him and | 
rather regret that. 


As to television being more accessible, it 
probably was or it may simply have been 


“I was influenced by everybody | ever read, listened 
to, watched. If | loved them | learned what to try to 
do. If | hated them I learned what to try not to do.” 


that | stumbled across it first and missed a 
golden opportunity somewhere else. | think 
the point about television was that it offered 
small opportunities to earn which could lead 
to bigger opportunities to earn more if you 
paid attention. The thing is, if you are 
looking just to earn a little extra money 
there are usually niches to be found where 
you can do it. | found television. 


W: Pulp magazines such as the US-based 
Astounding Science Fiction and Amazing 
Stories helped to introduce you to the 
world of science fiction. Given the safety 
principles of the robots in The Robots of 
Death, as well as its whodunit plotline, is it 
safe to assume that you were also 
influenced by Isaac Asimov, whose science- 
fiction works often crossed over into the 
crime-thriller genre? 


CB: Yes. | was influenced by everybody | ever 
read, listened to, watched. If | loved them | 
learned what to try to do. If | hated them | 
learned what to try not to do. We are an 
imitative species and if you think about it 
education is by definition copying other 
people. Plagiarism is about copying other 
people too — it’s a fine line but then most 
things are. 
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W: So who would be your single biggest 
influence and why? 


CB: It’s impossible to say. | was an 
immediate fan of Frank Herbert and of 
Walter Miller Jr. because they were brilliant. 
| was a fan of Wells, Huxley, Dick, Vonnegut, 
Orwell, Aldiss, Wyndham... on and on they 
go. | was a voracious fan — what can | tell you 
— name them and the chances are | will have 
read them, right up to and including Gibson 
and then | stopped. Nigel Kneale was 
obviously the king of the TV writers. 


W: Before your career in television writing 
took off, did you consider writing for other 
media, such as 
theatre or radio? As 
a university 
graduate of the 
1960s, did you feel 
that you had an 
advantage over 
other budding 
writers? (An 
advantage arguably 
diluted in the early twenty-first century by 
the sheer volume of graduates now seeking 
employment.) 


CB: | tried other things — none of them paid. 
And there was certainly no graduate 
advantage from a Desmond (a 2:2) in 
economics from a redbrick university. 
Television was up to its armpits in Oxbridge 
types who would regard me as an ill-bred, 
uncultured lout. Point was, | had more in 
common with the audience than they did; | 
loved television and they didn’t; and | could 
write and they couldn’t. There were 
honourable exceptions to that bitter 
generalisation of course, but what the 

hell. 


W: Robert Holmes gave you your first break 
as a television writer. How did you come 
into contact with him and what was he like 
to work with as a script editor? 


CB: It wasn’t my first break in television. It 
was Bernard Braden, one of my all-time 
favourite Canadians, and his producer John 
Lloyd who gave me that. But it was Bob, and 
his producer Philip Hinchliffe, who gave me 
my first drama commission. My agent John 
Hayes submitted my proposal to them and 
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then | think he probably nagged the hell out 
of them. John was an aggressive Irishman 
with a speech impediment. Half the time | 
don’t think people knew what he was talking 
about so they just said yes in the hope that 
he’d go away. Bob was very professional, 
very courteous, and a pleasant drinking 
companion — all essential attributes of a 
good script editor. 


W: Just a couple of years later your roles 
were reversed when you were script editor 
for Blake's 7 — a post for which Holmes 
recommended you — and Holmes 
contributed a quartet of scripts between 
1979 and 1981. How did you find editing 
your former script editor? Given Holmes’ 
science-fiction credentials did you suggest 
him as a writer for the series? 


CB: We knew each other well by then and it 
wasn’t a problem. He was a friend and he 
was a friend of my producer, David Maloney. 
Don’t let anyone tell you that friendship 


plays no part at all in these things. It 
shouldn’t play a big part (not for me anyway 
since I’m not very good at networking), but it 
definitely plays a part for everyone. It’s 
another fine line. 


Whotopia: You also worked extensively 
with another long-time Doctor Who writer, 
Terry Nation, the creator of Blake's 7. What 
was Nation like to work with? Is it true that 
you had an increasing hand in completing 
scripts for the opening season, which was 
written entirely by Nation? 


CB: Terry had a lot on his mind — not least 
some sort of legal wrangle involving another 
writer. He did the first drafts and as far as he 
was concerned that was it. He did actually 
say at one point we could have rewrites or 
we could have the next episode. He had a 
tendency to write big budget, which we did 
not have, and his dialogue frequently served 
plot rather than character. | was the 
necessary rewrite man. | liked Terry a lot. He 
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was charming and affable. | don’t think he 
liked me as much as | liked him. | think he 
resented what | did to his scripts, which was 
fair enough. It didn’t stop him taking all the 
credit but that was fair enough too. 


W: Surely there must have been moments 
when, as script editor, and especially if an 
extensive rewrite was needed, you felt that 
a good deal more credit should have been 
given in your direction? 


CB: | knew what the deal was and like the 
man said: if you haven’t got a sense of 
humour you shouldn’t have joined... It was a 
professional gig not an ego trip. That said, 
I’m only human (well more or less) and there 
was a move right at the beginning to 
downgrade the position of my screen credit 
to suggest that | had been the glorified 
clerk/trainee producer which some script 
editors were. | wasn’t looking for, nor was | 
expecting, additional writing credit for doing 
what | saw as my job, but | was damned if | 
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was going to take even less credit than | was 
entitled to. | don’t know who was behind it 
but David Maloney, one of the nicest and 
straightest guys | ever worked with, fought 
my corner as you can see from the credits. 


W: Your scripts for Doctor Who address 
some pretty dark matters including mental 
illness (The Robots of Death’s Taren Capel), 
occultism (Image of the Fendahl) and 
personality breakdown (The Face of Evil’s 
deranged computer, Xoanon and The 
Robots of Death’s Poul), as well as the way 
societies are stratified by class — a hot topic 
to be sure. The same may be said of your 
Bergerac script, The Memory Man, which 
sees the antagonist caught in a fugue state 
after murdering his family. Do you prefer 
writing about more challenging issues? How 
do judge how far you can go in terms of 
delivering such serious elements? 


CB: | basically have a warm, sunny 
personality and my writing obviously reflects 
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that. Thing is | just like interesting stories, 
each with a beginning, a middle and an end 
and mostly | like them in that order. It’s 
possible that if I’m obsessing about 
something at the time | sit down to write 
then it may get incorporated into the story 
but | never think | must make a point of 
including that moral onto the script. 
Messages are for Western Union (and if you 
know what that means without thinking 
about it then you’re probably older than you 
look). 


W: In creating the character of Leela, surely 
the most unusual of the Doctor’s 
companions, how much of the Pygmalion 
association, if any, coloured your 
development of the relationship between 
her and the Doctor? 


CB: Moulded her and then fell in love with 
her? Sounds more like the recent Doctor and 
companion set-ups. | had in mind more of 
the intelligent, independent-minded 


primitive constantly clashes with all-knowing 
benign authority figure. You can pick your 
own interpretation of that — kids and 
parents; feminism and patriarchy; whatever. 
| thought of Leela as a brave, non-screamer, 
who was tough-minded enough to walk her 
own path. Just an interesting character. 


W: In Part One of Robots there’s a 
wonderful exchange between the Doctor 
and Leela in the TARDIS’ console room, in 
which the Time Lord uses the metaphor of 
perspective to explain the time machine’s 
transcendental qualities. How did this 
explanation come about? (I think it’s the 
best one yet for the ‘bigger on the inside’ 
nature of the TARDIS.) 


CB: | love that too and it was all mine, mine | 
tell you. | know there was a feeling that it 
had to be Bob because it was so Who. But | 
really can remember coming up with that as 
| sat at the living-room table writing (in long- 
hand) in the middle of the night. | remember 
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thinking: that is not a bad piece of Doctor 
Who scripting, and that is a clever idea, and 
who’s a clever boy then. And then | thought 
they'll probably hate it and cut it out 
because it doesn’t fit with established 
TARDIS lore or something. But they left it in 
and it’s mine and | want my name attached 
to it in the Great Doctor Who Compendium 
of Quotes (is there a Great Doctor Who 
Compendium of Quotes?) 


W: Actually Chris, that particular scene is 
currently quoted at www.en.wikiquote.or/ 
wiki/Fourth_Doctor. Given the popularity 
of the series when you wrote for it, did you 
feel you were under any degree of pressure 
to produce something 

extra special? 


CB: Always. 


W: Each of your Doctor 
Who scripts presents, to 
varying degrees, 
seriously unhinged 
antagonists (Xoanon, 
Taren Capel, Stael). Do you prefer writing 
for a humanoid — or humanoid-like — 
villain? How do you go about establishing 
their motivations? 


CB: Sanity is another fine line. The insoluble 
problem we all have is that the world is what 
each of us thinks it is — by definition it 
cannot be anything else. Unhinged is 
probably a world which would be 
unrecognisable to anyone else. Unhinged is 
frightening precisely because you can’t 
immediately relate to the motivation. | don’t 
find unhinged difficult to write. I’m not sure 
what that says about my world... Incidentally 
all motivation is, at its most fundamental, 
about sex and food. 


W: So do you think that it’s more 
frightening to create villains who aren’t so 
very far from reality, as opposed to strange 
forces or monsters with which the audience 
may find difficulty identifying? 


CB: If your object is to frighten the audience 
then the only sure-fire way is to have the 
character with whom they have identified be 
scared. It can be by a monster or a person or 
an idea. Once the character stops being 
scared so do we. 


W: The three plotlines of your scripts are in 
sharp contrast to each other, with the 
classic horror tropes of Fendahl juxtaposed 
with the murder mystery of Robots and the 
mal-developed society of Face. Would you 
say that variety is the key to your success as 
a writer? Did you have a free hand in where 
your stories would go? 


CB: My residuals show that I’m not a 
successful writer but, leaving that aside, | did 
try to keep it varied. You have to interest 
yourself if you’re going to interest other 
people. And once you’ve got the commission 
your stories go where you said they would 
go — uSually. 


“If your object is to frighten the audience then the 
only sure-fire way is to have the character with 
whom they have identified be scared.” 


W: When you started out as script editor on 
Blake's 7how much influence did you have 
over the general direction of the series? 
Were you happy with its development over 
its four seasons? 


CB: The general direction of any series is 
pretty straightforward; it’s the individual 
steps that are difficult. 


W: How do you go about identifying those 
steps? Have you ever taken a route which 
you later regretted? 


CB: You mean you look up and think: dear 
god, how did! end up here? No that’s just 
life. If you’ve had a bunch of good stories 
(along with the crap ones you always get) 
then wherever you end up is fine. Story 
arcs? Yeah right — those who can, do: those 
who can’t, run writers’ workshops... 


W: Is it correct that the finale to Season 
Three of Blake's 7, which sees the Liberator 
destroyed, was intended to be the end of 
the series, and that its continuation into a 
fourth season was very much a last-minute 
decision by the powers that be? 


CB: Although you may not realise it at the 
time, the last episode of any season could be 
the last episode. Sometimes the reverse is 
true. I’ve worked on at least one programme 
where a further series was commissioned 
and scripted and then cancelled before 
production. 


W: Given the tricky situation of the 
Liberator crew at the close of Season Three, 
and the traditional episode cliff-hangers of 
Doctor Who, do you enjoy solving a cliff- 
hanger finish? How do you approach 
resolving the problem without cheating the 
viewer? 

CB: Very thoughtfully... 


W: Blake’s 7 is justly 
lauded for its 
excellent dialogues — 
especially some of 
the put-downs 
dished out by the 
sardonic Avon. 
There are some 
equally great one- 
liners in stories such as Robots (e.g. the 
Fourth Doctor’s quip at Capel not being 
“half the robot your father was”). Does 
writing a fast-moving dialogue come 
naturally to you? How much of a character 
is driven by the words put into their mouth, 
compared to their background and 
motivations? 


CB: You know that quote (Biblical, | think) 
“By their works shall ye know them.” | 
always reckoned that was misheard — it 
should have read “By their words shall ye 
know them.” Words rather than deeds are 
what stay with you — or is that just me. 


W: How do you conjure up such good lines, 
though? How much is inspiration and how 
much is based on life experience? (If, that 
is, the two aren’t already linked.) 


CB: Good lines come from listening and 
thinking and polishing. And thank you for the 
compliment by the way. The thing that great 
comedians know instinctively and even good 
actors sometimes forget is that a couple of 
extra words can turn a clever line into an 
absolute clunker. One of the really fun things 
about being a writer, at least for me, is the 
chance to say the things you wish you could 


actually have said in some vaguely 
equivalent situation, (as opposed to 
blushing, muttering and shuffling off — or 
even worse: shouting incoherently). 


W: You were able to bring science fiction 
and crime writing together by way of your 
own series creation, Star Cops. You’ve 
previously said that you had little or no 
control over the production of the 
programme, and that its development was 
disappointing, especially given that some of 
the scripting details you supplied were 
disregarded. Given your experience of 
working with Terry Nation on Blake's 7, 
how much influence does a series creator 
tend to have once the production 
commences? Is there a sense of losing 
creative control simply because other 
influential forces enter the mix, such as the 
producer and director? 


CB: | learned several things from Star Cops. 


1. Successfully mixing genres is a neat trick if 
you can do it. As it turns out | couldn’t. 2. If 
you get the chance to produce your own 
stuff, take it; better you should fail yourself 
than have some fool fail for you. 3. Failing 
that, script edit your own stuff. If you just 
submit the scripts and walk away, you’ve 
only got yourself to blame. 4. Sacrifice goats 
or virgins or something; there’s an awful lot 
of luck involved. 5. Don’t ever shout — idiots 
are not foreign, nor are they deaf, they’re 
just stupid. 


W: The arrival of the Kaldor City stories has 
given you the opportunity to revisit some of 
your creations from The Robots of Death. 
How have you found delving into characters 
and ideas which were created as part of 
what was a one-off adventure? 


CB: Alan Stevens is a friend. | did one script 
as a favour — it was a spin-off from a one-off. 
| enjoyed doing it — | like working out how to 
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do things like that — and | was pleased with 
the result. But that was pretty much the 
extent of my involvement with Kaldor City. 


W: How would you say television writing 
has changed since you first became 
involved? Is it just as difficult to break into 
the industry? As a rooky writer is it often 
still a case of who you know being at least 
as important as what you know? 


CB: I’d say it might be more difficult now 
than back in the day. It seems that people 
are so dazzled by television celebrity that 
they are prepared to work for nothing. How 
does any professional (which | define as 
someone who works for a living) compete 
with that? Pay peanuts you get monkeys — 
what do you get if you pay nothing, | 
wonder? One of the great cons of our time, 
by the way, has been to persuade the 
working population that unions are not 
necessary. 
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W: The new series of Doctor Who has seen 
the programme reclaim the popularity it 
enjoyed in the 1960s and 1970s. Yet there 
has been criticism from some quarters of 
fandom that the soap opera-like 
ingredients introduced by Russell T Davies, 
(e.g. Rose Tyler’s domestic life), have 
shifted the programme too far from its 
roots and rendered the Doctor, on 
occasion, as a supporting character. For all 
that, it’s still hugely popular and that 
popularity has helped to persuade the BBC 
to commission a raft of new series. Would 
you say that the need to attract big 
audiences can compromise the format of a 
programme as its writers seek to appeal to 
as many viewers as possible? 


CB: It’s your job to appeal to as many 
viewers as possible. If it’s compromising to 
have the sort of success they’ve had then I’d 
compromise like a shot. That said the show’s 
a bit vivid and busy for my taste and sort of 
fluffy, (| was going to say it was girlie but | 
knew I’d never get away with that so | didn’t 
and haven’t and if challenged | shall claim it 


was a format error). 


W: In your own writing have you ever been 
persuaded to follow a particular plotline or 
story idea because it was popular, and not 
because you genuinely thought it was the 
best fit for the script? 


CB: Not that I can recall. | would have done it 
though. In thin times — and there have been 
a few of those — | have tried to get work on 
series | thought were crap. | got rejected. It’s 
one thing to get rejected for stuff you 
admire — hurts but somewhere inside you 
feel you probably weren’t really good 
enough. But to be turned down and 
patronised by rubbish productions, (Jupiter 
Moon, and Bugs for god’s sake), stings. And 
there was a script editor on Doctor Who, (his 
name escapes me now), who wouldn’t take 
my call... 


W: Would you say, then, that genuine 
talent isn’t enough to climb the slippery 
ladder of writing success? 


CB: You’d need to unwrap that slightly. 
Genuine talent is usually enough unless 
towering ambition is your sole driving force, 
in which case you have to define what 
success is before you set off to pursue it. If 
it’s fame and wealth you’re after then 
networking will be useful (and who knows: a 
capacity for blackmail and murder might 
help too...). Talent isn’t necessarily about 
climbing ladders. | know that’s easy for me 
to say when | haven’t actually done much in 
the way of climbing. Of course climbing 
ladders is a talent in itself. 


W: Finally, if you had your own TARDIS and 
could go back in time and meet yourself at 
an earlier age, is there any advice that 
you’d give to your younger self? 


CB: Buy Microsoft and Apple shares. 


Whotopia would like to warmly thank Chris 
Boucher for taking the time to answer our 
questions. We wish him all the very best 


with his future projects. 
| Jez Strickley & Chris Boucher 
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The Master made his first appearance in Doctor 
Who in the opening story of Season Eight Terror of 
the Autons. Producer Barry Letts felt the need for 
the Doctor to have a regular nemesis. Between 
1971 and 1973 the Master appeared in eight of 
the Third Doctor’s stories. 


In Terror of the Autons (1971) his TARDIS 
materialises at Rossini’s circus, quickly overcoming 
circus owner Luigi Rossini, aka Lew Russell. His 
murder of the technician Goodge is particularly 
callous. Warned of his arrival on Earth the Doctor 
is initially dismissive for his former friend’s abilities 
saying that “All he does is cause trouble” and 
dismissing him as ‘An unimaginative plodder”. The 
Doctor was soon to learn that the Time Lord who 
warned the Doctor of the Master’s arrival was 
quite right in saying “He has learnt much since you 
last met”. 


If anything this statement is particularly true in 
The Mind of Evil (1971). It is interesting to ponder 
upon just how long is the gap between each of the 
Master’s appearances in Season Eight. Posing as 
the Swedish Professor Emil Keller, the Master 
installed his mind-controlling device, which can 
remove the evil from men’s minds, at Stangmoor 
Prison over a year previously. The device — which 
is really a home for a powerful alien mind parasite 
which feeds off of evil — has met with some 
success, most notably the prisoner Barnum. The 
Master is biding his time by attempting to destroy 
a peace conference being held in London, thus 
plunging the world into war and destroying it, 
which, in this incarnation is his primary aim. 


Here he manipulates the mind of Captain Chin Lee 
into killing the Chinese delegate and almost killing 
the American delegate, as through Chin Lee they 
see their greatest fear. The Master uses this 
device upon the Doctor who seems to have a fear 
of being burnt alive, whilst later in the story we 
see that the Master’s greatest fear is a manically 
laughing Doctor. 


Here the Master uses 
another form of mind 
manipulation, that of 
prompting the 
prisoners of Stangmoor 
Prison (where the 
Keller device is 
installed), into rioting 
and taking over the 
Prison, and then into 
stealing a nuclear 
missile which the 
Master intends to use 
to destroy the aforementioned 
peace conference. A battle 
between UNIT troops and 
convicts ensues, in which Barnum 
is killed by being run over by an 
escaping Master; this escape 
being similar to his escape in the 
coach which was conveying the 
Autons in the previous story. 


One cannot avoid the feeling, be it 
rightly or wrongly, that as was a 
frequent occurrence in the JN-T 
years, that the Master is included 
within the narrative just because it 
needs a villain. When we first 
encounter the Master in The Claws of 
Axos (1971) he, despite having brought 
the Axons to Earth, is being held 
prisoner by them along with the 
captured agent Bill Filer. 
Naturally at this time in his 
career, the Master is intent on destroying Earth, 
though it is interesting to note that we never learn 
why he has such a desire to achieve this aim, or 
what gratification he would achieve by it. 


One cannot avoid the feeling, be it rightly or 
wrongly, that as was a frequent occurrence in 
the JN-T years, that the Master is included 
within the narrative just because it needs a 
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villain. When we first encounter the Master 
in The Claws of Axos (1971) he, despite 
having brought the Axons to Earth, is being 
held prisoner by them along with the 
captured agent Bill Filer. Naturally at this 
time in his career, the Master is intent on 
destroying Earth, though it is interesting to 
note that we never learn why he has such a 
desire to achieve this aim, or what 
gratification he would achieve by it. 


The Master seems to realise very quickly on 
this occasion that he is out of his depth and 
soon sets about helping the Doctor to defeat 
the Axon threat, whilst still reiterating his 
intention to destroy Earth. Here he offers 
the Doctor not only a means of escape but a 
partnership in universal domination, 
something which, initially at least, the 
Doctor appears eager to accept, although we 
do learn that this is just a ploy enabling him 
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to trap Axos in a time loop. 


Again there is no clear indication of how 
much time has passed between the climax of 
The Claws of Axos and the next story Colony 
in Space (1971). Here the Master has 
returned to Gallifrey at some point and 
stolen the plans for a Doomsday Weapon. 
We see for the first time the Time Lords 
using the Doctor as an unwilling agent, as he 
and Jo arrive on the planet Uxarieus in the 
middle of a dispute between a group of 
potential colonists, led by Ashe, and the IMC 
Mining Corporation; the latter wishes to 
mine Uxarieus for valuable minerals, thus 
opposing the colonists’ plans to settle there. 
The Master turns up as an Adjudicator and 
once again one cannot rid oneself of the 
feeling that he is there for no other reason 
than the story needs a villain. 


The final story of the season, The Daemons 
(1971), gives a very clear insight into the 
level of the Master’s evil. At the time of the 
pagan festival of Beltane, the Master plans 
to unleash an alien Daemon known as Azal 
who, having been around since the dawn of 
time, sees humanity as by and large a failure 
and plans to destroy it. The Master is posing 
as the Reverend Magister (the Latin 
interpretation of the word ‘Master’), having 
seemingly appeared in the village of Devil’s 
End out of the blue. As the local white witch 
Olive Hawthorne (who is one of the very few 
people we meet over the years who is able 
to resist the Master’s power), says “Dear 
Cannon Smallwood vanished in the middle of 
the night without even saying goodbye.” 


This epitomises the Master’s evil as one can 
only assume that the Cannon, a good 
Christian man, met a grisly fate like many 


before him, at the end of the Master’s Tissue 
Compression Eliminator (TCE). At the climax 
of the story, wherein the destruction of Azal 
also leads to the destruction of the village 
church, the Master is captured by UNIT and 
the fact that he makes no attempt to escape 
can only lead one to wonder if he had 
already hatched his next scheme. 


In The Sea Devils (1972) we next see the 
Master being visited by the Doctor and Jo at 
his remote island prison, and here the 
charming avuncular side of his personality, 
the part which is seemingly closer to that of 
Roger Delgado himself, is to the fore. 
However, the Master plans to revive the Sea 
Devils, aquatic 
cousins of Earth’s 
original occupants, 
the Silurians. Again, 
utilising the weaker 
points of those who 
fall under his power, 
the Master uses the 
patriotism of the 
blustering prisoner 
governor Colonel 
Trenchard in order to 
achieve this, though 
the Sea Devils 
themselves, thanks 
to the intervention of 
the Doctor, seem to 
doubt his motivation. 
It is interesting to 
witness here a slight 
weakening of the 
Master’s perception, as he seems fascinated 
by an episode of the puppet series The 
Clangers, referring to them as ‘Very 
intelligent creatures’ and appearing 
disappointed as Trenchard informs him 
“They’re puppets... for children.” As the story 
climaxes, the Master — having captured and 
killed the pilot of a hovercraft, and placed a 
mask of his own face over the comatose 
pilot — escapes in the aforementioned 
vehicle. 


Roger Delgado’s penultimate story as the 
Master is certainly one of the weakest in the 
whole Master cannon. In The Time Monster 
(1972) the Master is posing as Professor 
Thascales, as part of a plot to unleash 
Kronos the Chromivore, who appears firstly 
as a ridiculous giant pigeon-type bird, and 


then as a silver-skinned woman with whom 
oddly the Doctor pleads for the Master’s 
freedom as well as his own and Jo Grant’s. 
Kronos grants this wish and here for the first 
time one is left wondering as to what exactly 
the relationship between the Doctor and the 
Master really is, are they brothers one 
wonders? 


Roger Delgado’s final appearance as the 
Master is in the space opera Frontier in 
Space (1973), recorded not long before 
Delgado’s tragic death in a car accident 
whilst filming in Turkey. The Master is trying 
to provoke a war between Earth and 
Draconia, using an hypnotic device so that 
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Delgado portraying the Master 


men see images of the reptilian Draconians 
and vice versa — but the Master’s real 
paymasters are the Daleks, and the Master is 
seen making a hasty and unceremonious 
departure with a gun in his hand. 


It had been planned that the final story of 
Jon Pertwee’s era would be a story in which 
the Doctor is mortally wounded and the 
Master killed. Prior to his untimely death 
Roger Delgado had requested to leave the 
series as his popularity as the Master was 
preventing him from finding other work, but 
alas Delgado’s tragic death put paid to these 
plans. 


It would be three years before we were to 
see the Master again in a very different 
form, in the heavily made-up guise of actor 
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and opera singer, the late Peter Pratt In this 
cowled figure there is no trace of the charm 
and psychological elegance of his 
predecessor, declaring his intention to 
become the “Master of all things”. This 
figure is bent upon revenge and as the story 
progresses we see that this disfigured 
version (we are not told if it is the Delgado 
incarnation who has been injured or a ‘new’ 
incarnation) is quite psychologically 
deranged. He is bent on destroying the Time 
lords and, of course, thanks to the Doctor, 
fails. 


The end of this story leaves us with 
something of a contradiction. As the story 
climaxes we see 
that the Master is 
still very much 
alive and is seen 
escaping from 
Gallifrey 
seemingly 
regenerating, as 
many articles on 
this story have 
indicated over the 
years, presumably 
as a result of the 
effects of the sash 
of Rassilon, yet 
when we next 
encounter the 
Master on the 
planet Traken (see 
The Keeper of 
Traken, 1981), he 
is still in his disfigured form from four and a 
half years earlier, albeit for most of the story 
immobile, an effect, no doubt of being 
‘Melkur’ on Traken, becoming Keeper in his 
Melkur form and determined to turn the 
gentle people of the Traken Union into an 
interplanetary invasion force. Hence, 
although if one looks closely at the end of 
The Deadly Assassin he does appear to be 
regenerating, unless JN-T was clearly 
choosing to ignore the fact, then obviously 
either the Master wasn’t regenerating, or, if 
he was, then his attempts to do so clearly 
failed. 


Having harnessed the power of the Traken 


source and taken over the body of Consul 
Tremas, the Master (now portrayed by 
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Anthony Ainley took over the role of the Master 


veteran character actor Anthony Ainley) is 
revitalised. In Logopolis (1981), is not only 
the Ainley Master’s finest hour, but an 
example of what this incarnation could have 
been had it not been for a series of mediocre 
— if not exactly poor — scripts and poor 
direction reducing him to the status of a 
pantomime villain. 


Here, under Peter Grimwade’s taut, yet 
subtle direction this new Master is every bit 
as dangerous as his two predecessors and a 
whole lot more psychologically darker. 


Once on the planet Logopolis the Master 
comes into his own. We see him sitting in 
one of the Logopolitan booths surrounded 
by a rich red light making him look truly 
Satanic. Nyssa still believes that this is her 
father grown younger, observing “You look 
younger but so cold.” The master’s reply is 
itself cold in a way that Tremas would never 
be: “The universe is a cold place”. As many 


Logopolitans are shrunken by the Master 
and the causal nexus begins to unravel, 
seemingly destroying Logopolis, the Doctor 
realises “I thought it was me he was after, 
Logopolis is his target”. However, this 
Master is not wholly devoid of a certain 
sympathy. He is horrified by the death of the 
Monitor of Logopolis and the collapse of the 
planet itself, both the result of a wave of 
entropy, released when the Logopolitans’ 
intoned calculations were silenced, thus 
closing the entropy-venting CVEs. One must, 
however, question the Master’s emotion 
here. Is it genuine sympathy or merely the 
fact that he fears for his own life? 


Once back on Earth, the Master soon returns 
to form by attempting to deliver a sinister 
message to the universe: “Peoples of the 
universe please attend carefully, the 
message that follows is vital to the survival 
of you all... A continued existence under my 
guidance or total annihilation.” \t is sad that 
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this is the only time in this incarnation that 
the Master comes over as the universal 
conqueror of old. 


It can be said for this incarnation that he has 
a very rapid mind as we learn in Castrovala 
(1982) his concern is to kill the newly- 
regenerated Doctor and his companions. To 
achieve this end he kidnaps Adric and uses 
his mathematical skill to create the world of 
Castrovalva, before which he attempts to 
send the TARDIS back to Event One — the 
very creation of the universe — to destroy it 
and its crew. That Castrovalva is a tranquil 
world would seem to owe as much to Adric’s 
ability as it does to the Master’s, as it is hard 
to believe that in any of his incarnations he 
could create so serene a world. Here he 
disguises himself as the wise elderly leader 
of Castrovalva, the Portreeve. The sinister 
figure from Logopolis is still very much 
present, and indeed, in the 1982 Doctor 
Who Magazine Season Poll Anthony Ainley 
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come as the Master’s web is destroyed and 


| the villain cries out “My Web! My 


Weeeeebbbb!” 


These two stories are for the most part this 
Master’s crowning glory. From hereon in he 
becomes just a villain where one is needed. 
He next appears at the climax of Season 
Nineteen in Time Flight (1982) where, 
trapped in Neanderthal times in what would 
many centuries later become Heathrow 
airport, he chooses to disguise himself as an 
Arabian necromancer called Khalid. He then 
goes about kidnapping Concorde aircraft and 
their passengers and crew seemingly to get 
the Doctor to come and rescue him, by 
giving him a piece of equipment from his 


>} TARDIS called a temporal limiter. Surely a 


won best villain for the second year running. 


Although we did not know at the time, in 
Keeper there was a slight hint of the more 
exaggerated style of the new Master lurking 
in the wings, for as the old Keeper dies 
Tremas wails “He dies, the Keeper 
diessssssssss!!!”, the worst moment of an 
otherwise excellent story. Here we get a 
repeat performance and shades of what is to 
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character as intelligent as the Master could 


} have managed to repair his TARDIS without 


the kidnapping of twentieth-century 
aircraft? 


Also on this barren Earth are two members — 


| one good, one bad — of an alien race called 
| the Xeraphin. At the finale of the story the 
"| Master is sent back to the dying world of 


Xeriphas. This story was utterly pointless, 
and reduces a character who was one of 
TV's great villains to the level of pantomime 
villain-for-hire. The Master’s next 
appearance does little to change this 
situation. 


The twentieth anniversary season of Doctor 
Who featured something from the Doctor’s 


|] past in every story, and sadly a strike at the 


BBC brought the season to an abrupt and 
mediocre end with The King’s Demons 
(1983), the season finale, Resurrection of the 
Daleks (1984) having now been held over 
until the following season. Five stories in and 
there had been no sign of the Master. | 
wonder if, like myself, many fans were 
expecting him to pop up in the original 
version of Resurrection had it closed the 
season as was originally intended. But no, 
the Master pops up in thirteenth-century 
England attempting to prevent King John 
from signing the Magna Carta, as the Doctor 
says “Small time villainy by his standards” 
which indeed it is. Here is a story which 
would have been better suited to the 
Meddling Monk. Under Tony Virgo’s 
direction, Anthony Ainley plays the Master 
superbly, at least in episode two, having 


spent the first episode thinly disguised under 
a ginger wig as King John’s champion Sir 
Giles Estram (does no-one in Fitzwilliam 
Castle notice that Estram is an anagram of 
Master?). Alas, this is a story with no major 
threat or implication and is a waste of the 
Master’s character, serving as it does to 
introduce the shape-changing android 
Kamelion who had been instrumental in the 
Master’s escape from Xeriphas. 


One can forgive the Master’s rather 
unremarkable appearance in The Five 
Doctors (1983) as there were so many 
characters in this 90 minute extravaganza 
that it was hard to find a remarkable 
performance. Even the Master is surprised 
by the Time Lord’s reason for sending for 
him: “We want you find the Doctor” in 
return for which the Master would receive a 
whole-new regenerative cycle. The Master 
appears shocked by the fact that the Doctor 
cannot be found in any of his incarnations: 
“A universe without the Doctor scarcely 
bears thinking about” he intones. A 
surprising comment from a character who 
has spent most of the previous 12 years 
attempting to kill the Doctor. Of course, 
when the Doctor, in this case the Third 
Doctor, confronts the Master he introduces 
him to Sarah Jane Smith as “My best enemy” 
and refuses to believe that his old foe wishes 
to help him, believing the Gallifreyan Seal he 
is carrying to be forged. 


Again, Anthony Ainley is not helped by 
lacklustre direction this time from Peter 
Moffatt; his greeting to the Inner Council 
reeks of pantomime in the way it is put over, 
“President Borusa, Castellan, Chancellor 
Flavia!!!” in a seemingly lustful way which 
clearly incurs the Chancellor’s distaste as 
well as that of viewers. His intention to help 
himself to “Immortality!” is said with all the 
fervour of a Music Hall Chairman. 


For all that, the Master does have one 
moment of glory as he destroys a battalion 
of Cybermen in the Dark Tower, by crossing 
the lethal chessboard floor quite safely and 
then watching as each of the troop is shot 
down by the now electrified floor. At the 
story’s climax Rassilon appears merciful to 
the Master: “You too shall be freed” he tells 
the Doctors, “So will the one who is bound. 
His sins will find their punishment in time”. 


The Master’s next appearance is in the 
Season Twenty-One story Planet of Fire 
(1984) where he is again made a vulnerable 
‘Time Lord in distress’ mode. What is 
interesting about this story is that a set visit 
was the prize in the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society’s Twentieth 
Anniversary competition, published in the 
November 1983 edition of the DWAS 
newsletter Celestial Toyroom. As such, a 
report in an edition of the DWAS magazine 
TARDIS in 1984 states that in rehearsal 
Ainley gave a very dark and sinister 
performance, but was told by the director, 
Fiona Cumming, to ham it up. Both as the 
Master and his Kamelion counterpart, Ainley 
is in quite a restrained mood but one 
wonders why, when Kamelion changes into 
the Master, he is not wearing the Master’s 
tunic and trousers but a smart black suit, the 
sort of attire the Delgado Master would 
wear. 


As | have said, this story more or less sees 
the Master reduced to helplessness, as he 
has shrunk himself whilst attempting to 
build a deadlier version of his TCE, and 
needs Kamelion, who he has taken over to 
do his bidding, in order that he may travel to 
the planet Sarn and be restored by its 
numismaton gas. For the most part this does 
absolutely nothing to enhance the motives 
or intentions of the character. The only 
really interesting part of this narrative 
comes at its climax when, standing in the 
numismaton gas and seemingly restoring to 
normal size, the gas suddenly turns to flame. 
Writhing in pain, the Master begs the Doctor 
for help, howling “Would you do this to your 
own...?” Own what? Over the years many 
have suggested that the missing word was 
‘brother’, but 26 years later and this 
question has never been answered. 


Even Anthony Ainley himself has expressed 
disappointment at the Master’s next 
appearance in The Mark of the Rani (1985), 
where he serves no greater purpose than to 
give the new Time Lord villainess, the Rani, 
someone to communicate with. He does talk 
of turning Earth into a power base but one 
wonders why he chooses such a technically 
primitive time as the 1830s to do that. The 
matter of what happened on Sarn is quickly 
dismissed. “/ thought that last mad scheme 
of yours had finished you for good?” asks the 


Rani, to which the Master retorts “I’m 
indestructible, the whole universe knows 
that!” The Rani is scathing in her reply: “Is 
that so? You and the Doctor are a well 
matched pair of pests. You bring nothing but 
trouble wherever you go”. As the story 
reaches its end the Master and the Rani are 
sent back to the dawn of time as the 
embryonic dinosaurs in her TARDIS begin to 
grow. 


It is a great pity that Robert Holmes was 
unable to complete his Singapore-based 
story Yellow Fever and How to Cure It, which 
would have featured the Rani and the 
Master allied with the Autons in Singapore. 
This sounded like a good old-fashioned 
Master story but alas, before it could enter 
production Doctor Who was suspended for 
18 months and it would be another year and 
a half before we next encountered the 
Master. 


One supposes that it is inevitable that the 
Master would have to appear somewhere in 
the Trial of a Time Lord (1986), but with Eric 
Saward recently departing the script editor’s 
chair, leaving JN-T to do more or less as he 
pleased until Andrew Cartmel took over in 
the following season, the character is again 
further cheapened by one of the most 
ridiculous scenes ever to appear in Doctor 
Who. 


This is a great pity as this particular 
appearance has a very strong beginning, 
with the Master towering over the 
courtroom by appearing on the Matrix 
screen. It is he who reveals to us who the 
Valeyard really is and we learn that it is he 
who hired Glitz and Dibber to steal the 
Andromedan secrets. It is during The 
Ultimate Foe that the Master attempts to 
tempt Glitz with a chest full of jewels and 
trinkets. This is utterly ridiculous and makes 
the most evil man in the universe, who has 
attempted to conquer Earth on several 
occasions, and who has even tried to destroy 
his own people, look like little more than a 
common thief. 


It would be three years before the Master 

returned to Doctor Who in the classic series 
finale Survival (1989), and Anthony Ainley’s 
final appearance (apart from the Destiny of 
the Doctors PC game) is without a doubt his 
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finest. Under Alan Wareing’s beautifully 
subtle direction Ainley gives a cool, calm and 
ultimately menacing performance which just 
goes to show how good he could have been 
had the production team actually cared 
about his portrayal. Here, on the Planet of 
the Cheetah People, the Master really is in 
need of help, as he has fallen victim to the 
planet’s bizarre influence and is slowly 
turning into one of its feline population. As 
much he needs the Doctor’s help, here the 
Master does actually seem intent upon 
destroying him. There is nothing at all stagey 
about his chilling howl on the aforesaid 
planet just prior to his return to Earth; 
indeed it is one of most memorable in the 
history of the series. 
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We move on next to The 1996 TV Movie. 
Gordon Tipple barely merits a mention in 
this article as he is little more than a voice- 
over in the pre-credit sequence and since 
when have the Daleks ever gone in for any 
kind of judiciary? This scene itself makes one 
wonder if writer Matthew Jacobs knew 
anything at all about Doctor Who. But worse 
was to come. 


We can assume that the Daleks D/D 
exterminate the Master in the pre-credits 
sequence, as his essence managed to escape 
in the shape of a green blobby creature — 
resembling a Rutan from The Horror of Fang 
Rock (1977) — which takes over the body of 
an ambulance driver. With the Master now 
back in humanoid form he ends up killing the 
ambulance driver’s wife. From hereon in Eric 
Robert’s characterisation borders on little 
more than pantomime-esque and the least 
said about it the better, other than to say 
that it makes the excesses that Anthony 
Ainley had to endure appear subtle. 


It would be a decade before we encountered 
the Master again with the returned series 
enjoying new and unprecedented levels of 
popularity under Executive Producer and 
show runner Russell T Davies. The seeds of 
The Master’s return were sown in the Series 


Two story Love and Monsters (2006) 
wherein Harold Saxon gets his first mention. 
It is Saxon who, as Minister of Defence in the 
post-Harriet Jones government, orders the 
destruction of the Racnoss ship in The 
Runaway Bride (2006) but here, both | and 
events are running away and we need to 
backtrack whilst at the same time jumping 
forward to Series Three. 


In Human Nature/The Family of Blood (2007) 
we see the Doctor hide his Time Lord 
persona in a fob watch and take up the 
mantle of school teacher John Smith. A few 
stories later the Doctor, Martha Jones and 
Captain Jack Harkness encounter the quiet, 
gentle Professor Yana who is attempting to 
convey the final survivors of a dying Earth to 
‘Utopia’ in a huge rocket (see Utopia, 2007). 
Yet Yana has been long troubled by a fob 
watch in his waistcoat. He has no memory of 
who he really is, having been found at the 
Silver Devastation, supposed home of The 
Face of Bo who, in Gridlock (2007), had 
informed the Doctor “You are not 

alone” (YANA). As the story ends, Yana 
manages to open the watch and the 
Professor’s gentle personality gives way to a 
cold, stern interpretation from Sir Derek 
Jacobi, who would have been far better 
continuing in the role than his successor, of 


whom more in a moment. The newly-revived 
Master scoffs at the very idea of ‘Utopia’, 
shoots his assistant Chantho, last survivor of 
Melcassairo’s native species, the Malmooth, 
thus wiping out her race and opening the 
doors of the bunker to Futurekind, the 
savages into whom the human race is 
turning. As she dies, Chantho shoots the 
Master. Just before regenerating he exclaims 
‘If the Doctor can be young and strong?’ and 
in doing so, regenerates into a younger 
persona, portrayed by the BBC’s man of the 
moment, John Simm, best known as the 
comatose time travelling policeman, Sam 
Tyler in the BBC series Life on Mars. 


In The Sound of Drums/Last of the Time 
Lords (2007) John Simm’s performance 
almost mirrors that of Anthony Ainley in 
terms of its excess, albeit with rather more 
depth. Mercilessly the Master, now the UK’s 
newly-elected Prime Minister Harold Saxon, 
murders the journalist Vivien Rook and has 
the Doctor, Martha and Jack branded as 
terrorists. He has also had time to marry and 
we later learn, physically abuse Lucy. 


It seems that the Master took Lucy back to 
the planet Melcassairo where the Master 
reduces the survivors of the human race to 
child-like minds encased in mutated 
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shrunken heads as being from a Gallifreyan 
fairy tale, and claims that they are benign. 
The US President Winters arrives in the UK to 
take charge of the situation, the Master, it 
seems, having sent the Torchwood crew ona 
fool’s errand of a mission to the Himalayas. 
The Toclafane descend to earth whereupon 
the Master orders them to reduce the 
population of Earth by 10%. Over the next 
year humanity is reduced to slavery, building 
rockets as part of the Master’s new 
Gallifreyan Empire. 


There is no doubt about it that this new 
incarnation is the most psychotic yet. Indeed, 
there is something very disturbing about a 
character that, no matter how he was 
portrayed, always came over from the 
viewing point of view as ‘family friendly’ 
when instead he little more than a Gallifreyan 
Norman Bates. This seeming paranoid 
psychosis is enhanced by the drumming in 
the Master’s head which continues to plague 
him. 


However, there may be a reason for this, at 
least from the point of view of RTD’s vision of 
the programme’s history. We are told in this 
story that at the age of eight Time Lords are 
taken to look into the Untempered Schism. 
The Master underwent this ritual and it drove 
him mad. This may be applicable to the Simm 
Master but it certainly doesn’t seem quite as 
applicable to previous incarnations. 


As the Master is overcome a distraught 
Francine tries to kill him, but breaks down in 
the Doctor’s arms, finally realising that the 
Doctor is not the evil man she had been 
brainwashed into believing. Instead, it is the 
abused Lucy who fires the fatal shot. The 
dying Master, however, sees this as his final 
victory over his nemesis and, by refusing to 
regenerate, he dies (or so it seems) in the 
Doctor’s arms. 


We see the Master’s body burning ona 
funeral pyre but we also say a female hand 
pick up the Master’s ring and his malevolent 
laughter ringing out at the climax of the story, 
but is he really dead? 


It would seem that he had been and for over 
two years debate as to who actually picked 
up the ring raged within the annals of 
fandom, until the answer was revealed in the 
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Tenth Doctor’s 
rather mediocre 
swansong The End 
of Time 
(2009/2010). 


It is here that we 
finally learn that 
the Master’s ring 
was picked up by a 
Miss Trefusis, a 
warden at the 
prison where Lucy 
Saxon is being held 
for the murder of 
the Master in Last 
of the Time Lords. 
It would appear 
that the new 
prison governor 
and her warders 
are members of a 
cult intent upon 
bringing the 
Master back to 
life. This they 
succeed in doing, 
but Lucy has 
herself a potion 
(which one can 
only wonder how 
she came by) by 
which she destroys 
the prison, the cult 
members and 
seemingly herself, 
but not the 
Master. 


The newly-revived 
Master can now 
not only leap with 
the agility of the 
Six Million Dollar 
Man, but his 
ravenous hunger has given him a 
cannibalistic urge, reminiscent of Shockeye’s 
restraint feast in The Two Doctors (1985) 
devouring as he does two down-and-outs 
and the proprietor of a snack bar. It is a 
credit to the story’s director, Euros Lyn that 
these deaths are done ‘off camera’, Lyn’s 
subtle direction showing only the skeleton of 
the snack bar owner. Soon after the Master 
is kidnapped by Joshua Naismith and used to 
prime the Immortality Arch, which Naismith 


has obtained to give his daughter never- 
ending life, whilst the Master himself sees 
the gate as procuring his own survival. 

As well as his own physical survival, the 
Master still has his eye on the conquest of 
Earth and he achieves this via the creation of 
his ‘Master race’ wherein every man, 
woman and child takes on his appearance. 
But by now the Time Lords have revived, and 
a far more malevolent Rassilon (Timothy 
Dalton) than the grandfatherly version we 


encountered in The 
Five Doctors is 
determined to bring 
Gallifrey close to 
Earth. The Master 
learns that the 
drumming in his 
head, no doubt 
enhancing his 
megalomania, It 
becomes obvious to 
the Master that this 
is a threat to his 
own survival and as 
such helps the 
Doctor return the 
Time Lords to the 
Time War, after 
which he vanishes. 


| Since then nothing 

1 has been heard of 
him, but despite 

i John Simm’s 

|) reluctance to return 
| to the role, | hope 

| one day that he will. 


Simm’s performance 
| in The End of Time is 
much more subtle 
and menacing than 
his OTT performance 
in The Sound of 
Drums/Last of the 
Time Lords, Euros 
Lyn’s direction being 
far more subtle than 
Colin Teague’s in the 
previous two 
episodes. 


Since his first 
appearance in 1971, 
the Master has been 
a significant character in the Doctor Who 
mythos, every actor who has played him 
bringing something new to the role. It is to 
be hoped that should a suitable storyline be 
available, that he will see his way to bringing 
back this classic villain and, in so doing, 
further advancing the Master’s legend. 


| Gary Phillips 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE FOAMASI 


You know, fans love to take the mickey out 
of stories like The Gunfighters (1966) or The 
Underwater Menace (1967), and while these 
stories may not be to your taste, there are 
fans that do enjoy them. I’m sure as you 
read this column you can honestly admit 
that there is a particular story, or a particular 
alien creature, that’s appeared in the series’ 
almost fifty years of broadcasting, for which 
you have a secret or guilty love. Maybe you 
don’t like to admit to other fans for fear of 
being teased, but | am here today to confess 
my love for those green reptilian 
creatures, the Foamasi, as seen in the 
Season Eighteen story The Leisure Hive 
(1980). Yes, you may already be mocking 
me and gasping in shock and horror, but | 
am honestly admitting that not only do | 
like these Mafioso-like alien creatures, 
but | absolutely love the story too. In 
fact, it’s one of my all time classic 
series favourites. 


But even as | say that, I’m 
sure you're still 
shaking your head in 
confusion and yr. 
wondering why! (4 Pe 
think so highly @ieeuiem 
of these 
creatures. 
Well, mainly 
because they are 
so preposterous in 
the first place. Yes, 
they were stocky 
reptilian aliens with 
shiny green skin, three 
claws on each hand and eyes that 
could move independently of one 
another. The Foamasi spoke in a 
clicking language, but with the aid 
of a small mechanical device 
placed inside their mouths they 
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were able to translate this sound into human 
languages. And, like Earth reptiles, they 
were able to withstand extreme heat as well 
as the high radiation levels on Argolis. They 
were able to disguise themselves as humans 


by squeezing 
their bulky forms 
into a 
human- 
AL like 
Se shell, 
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throughout much of The Leisure Hive they 
interact with the other humans in full 
disguise. Like | said earlier, maybe this seems 
completely preposterous, but if you really 
think about it, this is what makes them so 
completely unique in the world of Doctor 
Who. They aren’t your typical alien. Come to 
that, they aren’t even your typical baddie 
either. 


Foamasi history makes for intriguing 
reading. In the twenty-third century these 
alien reptiles were controlled by their 
government, and there were no private 
organizations. This government didn’t take 
kindly to the criminal actions some Foamasi 
were instigating, and so special agents were 
sent throughout the galaxies to stop such 
activities. As time went on, these factions 
became more and more corrupt, and various 
‘Lodges’, which resembled Earth-like clans, 
came into power. 
A. These Lodges — 
"= such as the 
« West Lodge — 
grew in 
number, 
gained great 
power and 
F involved 
F themselves in 
all sorts of 
illegal projects, 
much like criminal 
entities such as the 
4, Mafia, or the gangsters of 1920s 
A Chicago. 


Foamasi history makes for 
intriguing reading. In the 
twenty-third century these 
alien reptiles were controlled 
by their government, and there 
were no private organizations. 


This government didn’t take kindly to the 
criminal actions some Foamasi were 
instigating, and so special agents were sent 
throughout the galaxies to stop such 
activities. As time went on, these factions 
became more and more corrupt, and various 
‘Lodges’, which resembled Earth-like clans, 
came into power. These Lodges — such as 
the West Lodge — grew in number, gained 
great power and involved 
themselves in all sorts of illegal 
projects, much like criminal 
entities such as the Mafia, or the 
gangsters of 1920s Chicago. 


The Foamasi were not only 
involved in lawbreaking 
shenanigans, they were also 
caught up in various wars against 
other alien races. Their most well- 
known aggression, as outlined in 
The Leisure Hive, came in 2250 
when they were involved in a 
twenty-minute war with the 
people of Argolis. They attacked 
Argolis with twenty thousand 
missiles, reducing the planet to a 
radioactive cinder and sterilizing 
the Argolin race in the process. As 
a result of this attack, the 
Argolins had to find a new way of 
life which eventually led to the 
creation of the Leisure Hive, a 
sort of a vast entertainment 
center for galactic tourists. 


Years later, when the Leisure Hive 
was no longer a viable money- 
making enterprise, a band of 
Foamasi agents from the West 
Lodge tried to buy Argolis with 
the view of turning it into a home 
for their race. The Lodge 
attempted to secure the success of this 
purchase by triggering all sorts of 
malfunctions throughout the Hive. Their 
plans were, however, thwarted by the 
involvement of a team of Foamasi 
investigators, and by the Doctor and 
Romana. 


When you consider these sorts of devious 
deeds in the grand scheme of things, you 
have to admit that they are not your 
common or garden variety of Doctor Who 
baddie. They had scope. But while there 
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were those Foamasi who were corrupt and 
devious, there were others who lived 
normal, law-abiding lives, such as the two 
investigators who thwarted the plans of the 
West Lodge. These two individuals wanted 
to stop the illegal purchase of Argolis, and 
they also wanted to foster a new and 
harmonious co-existence between the 
Argolin and Foamasi. 
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While you may still not be convinced of the 
appeal of the Foamasi, have a look at their 
technology. Consider, for example, the skin 
suits that they developed and used to 
disguise themselves as humans. While it may 
seem impossible that these bulky alien 
forms can insert themselves into a typical 
humanoid form, one has to consider 
possibilities of how they may have achieved 
such a feat. Although it’s not explained on 
screen, one probable explanation is that 
while they appear to be bulky in size, the 


on the desolate Argolis 


y Foamasi 


Foamasi must have some sort of exo- 
skeleton that allows them to decrease their 
overall body structure, either via some sort 
of contortionist-like ability, or by muscular 
realignment that allows them to fit inside 
these smaller frames. And yes, I’m sure 
you’re saying to yourselves, what a load of 
rubbish, but think about it. It’s highly 
possible and very likely achievable. Other 
alien entities in Doctor Who have 
been able to do the same thing 
too. One only has to go back to 
the previous season and recall 
Scaroth, the last of the Jagaroths, 
the green-skinned, one-eyed alien 
who was also able to conceal his 
considerably opposite form ina 
humanoid shell. If Scaroth was 
able to do it, why couldn’t the 
Foamasi? Perhaps both alien races 
shared some genetic similarities 
that gave them this ability? 


While | have previously mentioned 
the translations devices that they 
placed inside their mouths, the 
Foamasi also had the use of a 
security device that resembled a 
grenade that, when thrown at 
prey, would envelope them ina 
web-like fibre that would cocoon 
the target, thereby making them 
totally immobile. Now, how cool 
of a security device is that? Pretty 
cool, and pretty useful if you ask 
me. 


Of course, the Foamasi may not be 
your favourite Doctor Who alien 
race, but after reading the 
aforementioned, | think you have 
to admit that they’re a pretty 
interesting and multifaceted race. 
Like we fellow humans, it takes all types to 
make up humanity and I’m sure like us, 
there are all sorts of Foamasi. Not all 
Foamasi can be painted as devious, 
criminally-inclined beings. So, in short, next 
time you watch The Leisure Hive, take a long 
look at the Foamasi. Be open-minded and 
you too may slowly change your opinion of 
them. 


| Bob Furnell 


It was a normal Doctor Who story. A few 
people had died, some had fainted, scary 
monsters appeared as shadows, and the 
Doctor and friends were under suspicion for 
a number of mysterious incidents in the 
vicinity. Can you narrow down which story 
this was yet? Probably down to about 190 of 
the 210-odd stories we’ve seen over the last 
forty eight years. It was set on a base under 
siege, against an alien invasion that wished 
to submerge the mighty men (and one 
woman) under the yolk of domination. Not 
narrowed down much more, really? The 
boss of the base was a grumpy middle-aged 
man who stressed easily, snapped at his 
men, but had a courage and conviction rare 
in men and a heart of gold he tried to hide. 


Oh, and it’s set on the moon. In a base. You 
might even call ita moonbase. Yeah, knew 
you'd work out it was The Seeds of Death 
(1968) soon enough. (That joke was stolen 
off my friend Steve, incidentally, as | follow 
in Malcolm Hulkes’ great tradition of 
borrowing original ideas from anyone.) 


You always get asked as fans, well | certainly 
do, so I’ll assume you do too: when did you 
become a fan of Doctor Who? I’m not sure | 
had much choice in the matter, coming from 
a family of devout fans. My grandfather saw 
the show from the first episode of An 
Unearthly Child (1963) with a few misses, till 
his death in Christmas 2003. My mum 
remembers the late Hartnell era, vividly 
recalls being terrified by the Ice Warriors 
(and forever hopes Steven Moffat will bring 
them back post haste!) and despite a lull in 
the 1980s, is now back watching every 
episode. My younger sister, and now my 
younger cousins have never missed an 
episode they could help since they were old 
enough to watch TV. (Cat, incidentally, that 
younger sister, blames my strict Sunday 
schedule of Blakes 7/Doctor Who omnibus/ 
All Creatures Great and Small/Last of the 
Summer Wine on UK Gold on her TV habits 
today. Apart from my increasing habit of 
turning out to be a combination of Foggy 
Dewhurst and Tristan Farnon in my old age, 
it’s done me no harm.) 


But what of me? You might recall, if you 
have any memory of previous columns 
written by myself (and if you don’t, and | 
don’t presuppose of anyone, I'll refresh your 


memory) that | am a child of the hiatus. My 
prime Doctor Who years — five to fourteen — 
were spent with no Doctor Who on the TV at 
all, bar UK Gold repeats and the odd repeat 
on the BBC. The BBC repeats gave the child 
me a fear of giant maggots and Egyptian 
gods, and the Sky repeats a fear of clowns 
driving hearses and Autons. Good lord, 
the Autons. Do you know how old | was 
when | could first watched Spearhead 
from Space? Sixteen. 


Children play at Doctor Who in the 
playgrounds across the country 
now. It’s become a smash hit in 
America. It could be called, with 
some justification, the biggest 
show in the UK today. Or at least top 
five, if one bows to the powers of Corrie, 
Eastenders and Simon Cowell. A far cry 
from my childhood, where none of the 
kids my age had even heard 
of Doctor Who. And if 
they had, it was some 
sad old programme no 
one liked. 


| am so genuinely 
happy those dark 
days are over, and 
don’t begrudge 
losing the 
childhood new 
Who fix at all. Let’s 
hope future 
generations don’t 
either! 
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So, how did | get 
into Who? It was 
dad’s fault, really. 
He denies this. He 
pretends he isn’t 
a Doctor Who fan, 
then he seems to 
have strange 
knowledge of 
the show for 
someone who 
never watches. He 
certainly was a fan 
as a child, which 
leads to amusing 
anecdotes | shall spare 
his blushes from in 
public. My mum, on the 
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other hand, is a massive SF geek. Always has 
been. She wrote her school dissertation on 
The Chrysalids by John Wyndham. She buys 
DVD box sets even now. It never escapes 
you. 


But despite her fan card, it was still 
dad’s fault. You see, he was 
the one who bought 
| the video. What video? 
Cybermen: The Early 
Years. There was a 
time when you 
couldn’t get whatever 
Doctor Who story you 
wanted off the DVD shelf, 
or YouTube. There was a 
time when YouTube and 
DVDs didn’t even exist! 
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On C:TEY, we had four episodes, a variety of 
clips and interviews. It was all hosted by 
Colin Baker, then as now the most 
underrated of the Doctors. It had interviews 
with Morris Barry and Roy Skelton, now both 
sadly departed, but their wisdom and 
contributions to Doctor Who live on forever 
more. There was clips of the first ever 
Cybermen appearance, from The Tenth 
Planet. Grainy black and white footage. To a 
four year old boy, it felt like watching 
history. It being in black and white just 
added to the age of it. Even then, | was my 
mother’s son. (She is a highly-regarded 
historian and academic, you see!) There was 
clips of The Tomb of the Cybermen, and The 
Invasion. And episodes three and six of The 
Wheel in Space. 


But before any of that came a pivotal 
moment in Doctor Who and me. Episode 
Two of The Moonbase. Episode One was and 
still is missing. Didn’t understand why then 
or now, back then | just assumed they didn’t 
have the space to show the whole thing! So 
Episode Two it was, which was to be my first 
ever Doctor Who episode. 


It frightened the hell out of me. | was only 


four. The cliffhanger, to my mind one of the 
best Doctor Who cliffhangers they ever had, 
had me jump behind the nearest safest 
cushion, which is the closest | ever came to 
hiding behind the sofa. | was ready to give 
up there and then. But then my dad told me 
a story, about how he did the same with the 
Roger Corman adaptation of The Pit and the 
Pendulum as a child and never forgave 
himself. So poor, innocent, brave trooper me 
kept going to the end of the story. The 
Doctor won, if you’re curious. 


And | had nightmares for months to come. 


But | also remembered lots of the story. The 
Doctor was a funny character, very witty and 
heart-warming, but also easily scared. 
Sounded familiar. He was a good audience 
identification character for a child. The 
Cybermen were terrifying creatures which 
stuck in your memory long after the show 
ended. The music, oh the music. If you go to 
YouTube, or iTunes, or whatever people use 
for music these days and look up Space 
Adventures (or alternatively, The Cyber 
March) you'll find it. That tune has stuck in 
my head for over twenty years now. Even 
now, it brings back memories of being 


scared as a kid, of things hiding under bed 
sheets, and Doctors being scared. 


And | was hooked. The Moonbase remains, 
to this day, my favourite Doctor Who story. 
Even if suffers from ‘half-the-story-was- 
junked-itis’. It introduced to me the concept 
of the Cybermen, a race of villains infinitely 
scarier than the Daleks. Daleks were exotic, 
you wouldn’t meet one walking down the 
street after a light night pint and 
extermination at the local. Cybermen 
seemed more close to home, more human 
yet more alien and ultimately more 
terrifying. And this was proper Cybermen. 
None of your RTD Alt-human nonsense. 


How much better were the classic to old? | 
hand the baton momentarily to my friend 
and Doctor Who partner-in-crime Phil 
Williams, who has the following to say on 
proper Cybermen: 


“And that from Big Bang onwards we 
are dealing with proper, real, 

scary, Cybermen, Cybermen with an 
ancestry leading however indirectly 
from Mondas Cybermen. The proper 
ones, the real [ones], the ones who if 


done properly would make even 
Hugo Artemis Solon Saturnicus 
Reginald Arthur Rune break into a 
sweat, maybe wet himself slightly, 
and grab his stout cane just that 
little more firmly whilst wondering 
how to get his noble colleague and 
assistant Jim 

Pooley Rizzla in 
between him and 
those wicked metal 
bad lads, your actual 
REAL Cybermen, not 
your [rubbish], 
pathetic, made with 
slightly more 
advanced modern 
technology lumicatron 
robots with a bit of 
stolen goo in the head 
parts, but your 
genuine Cybernetic 
Organism, the stuff of 
nightmares, nearly 
entire human bodies 
hammered into 
mechanics and 
technology, eyes 
gouged out and 
replaced with optical 
filters, your chaps who 
would be instantly 
recognisable as 
human wreckage 
should you remove a 
face plate, the Men 
from Mondas, the 
Terrors from Telos, 
replete with Iron 
Will’s and a pathetic 
defeat by the simple 
application of gold in 
the Cyber Wars. Let’s 
hope the revealed 
‘Leader’ is in fact a 
new Controller, let’s 
have Cyber planners, 
after all, we are 
getting Cybermats, 
could they get away 
with sticking a 


REAL Cybermen.” 


Said with perhaps more panache than | 
could manage. (Phil is responsible for the 
shortest Doctor Who audio of all time, 
incidentally, involving me being ‘converted’ 
into a Cyberman!) It is said that when Russell 
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Cybermen’s origins was “outdated” (source, 
A Brief History of Time Travel) and so 
changed the idea to fit on an alternative 
Earth, with humans ‘upgrading’ into 
Cybermen, thus losing all their mystique and 
fear they ever had. The new series had done 
the impossible: it had made new Cybermen 
stories seem barely 
interesting. I’m not interested 
in slagging off Davies, or calling 
him the antichrist, or even 
writing a strongly worded 
letter of complaint: let other 
fans do that. The man brought 
back Doctor Who, the few 
problems | have with his 
interpretation of that are 
counterbalanced by the fact he 
helped bring it back, and any 
Doctor Who is infinitely better 
than no Doctor Who. But in 
this case, to this particular fan, 
he erred. So it goes. 


But the old Cybermen need sit 
in the shadows no longer. | 
assume most of you will have 
seen A Good Man Goes to War 
by now. Old-school Cybermen 
spaceships! A Cyberlegion! 
With proper Cybermen, in the 
depths of space! 


This old-school fan died and 
went to heaven... for all three 
seconds they appeared on 
screen. Oh well, would have 
been nicer if they lasted 
longer, but I’m sure they'll 
return before long. Maybe 
even in the second half of 
Series Six. Cross fingers. The 
author Arnold T Blumberg 
commented that: 


“Although | found just about 
everything else a mess in the 
recent Series 6 mid-season 
cliffhanger, A Good Man Goes 
| to War, it was a delight to see 
the Cybermen turn up briefly 


horrified looking 

human head into a Planner? My 
week was made, and a grin finally 
stuck upon my fizzog. Yes. | 

like Cybermen. Proper Cybermen. 


T Davies brought back the Cybermen, the 

script he got from Tom McRae was based a 
lot less loosely on Spare Parts, the great Big 
Finish audio. Davies thought the idea of the 


with a fleet and space station, 
reinforcing the notion that while 
we’re watching other adventures, 
the Cybermen are indeed out there 
in force once again, marching in 
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formation and hoping for the day 
when they won’t be so easily blown 
up or chopped to bits by dancers in 


spandex. I’Il be rooting for them! 
Excellent!” 


With nary a Raston Robot or Ace in sight, the 


this drastic change, but | stick by the theory 
that it was down to Innes Lloyd wanting a 
change in lead actor! Boom boom, as Basil 
Brush would say. The Doctor seems to have 
met the Mondasians before, as he is able to 
write down exactly how the planet Mondas 
will appear 


debut. 


Mondas dies at the end, which was good 
news for the Earth which would have died 
otherwise — it was one of those sorts of 
stories — but bad news for the surviving 


Cyber-legacy in Who 

seems set to continue. 
But while we are waiting, é 
here is: 


A (non-scholarly, 
improvised, slapdash) 
guide* to (proper) 
Cybermen 

*though guide is probably 
giving it a reputation far 
beyond what it deserves. 
Ahem. 


THE TENTH PLANET 
Mondas was the original 
home of the Cybermen. It 
was the twin planet of 
Earth, which had in suicidal 
fashion dived out into the 
furthest regions of the 
universe, and then returned. 
The human-like creatures of 
Mondas had trouble dealing 
with the conditions as they 
got further and further away 
from the Sun, and had to 
adapt or die out. So they built 
themselves cybernetic suits 
for their bodies to live in. They 
connected themselves into 
these bodies, becoming one 
with them. Further changes 
had to be made, to replace 
dying eyes or hands, and parts 
of the brain. Before they knew 
it, they had survived; but at the 
cost of their own humanity. 
They had become...the 
Cybermen. 


Cybermen who would develop the 
Cyber form of PTSD for the rest of 
eternity. 


The debut of the Cybermen in this 
story is one of the iconic 
moments in all of Doctor Who, 
indeed, all of TV. The story is set 
at a base in the South Pole. The 
fiery boss Cutler has decided he 
wants some supplies out of the 
TARDIS so sends his men. They 
can’t break into the time 
"| machine, few can, so the 
Sergeant sends Tito and his 
) men back inside to get the 
welding torch. And then he 
sees them. Marching through 
the snow storm. The poor man 
can barely believe what his 
eyes faintly see. Seemingly 
| impervious to the cold, 
striding through the bleak 
atmosphere, are creatures 
that look like men, but are 
slightly too bulky, slightly too 
tall, and slightly... soulless. 
They march up to him, and 
far too late the Sergeant 
realises they aren’t his men, 
they are not of his Earth. 
They kill him, and his men, 
before effortlessly and 
stealthily storming the base. 
The last shot of episode one 
is a very human hand 
grasping the fur coat of a 
dead human, before the 
camera pans up to reveal a 
robotic body and 


The Tenth Planet, which suggests that Pluto 
will forever be a planet in the Doctor Who 
universe (as it SHOULD!) appeared in the last 
William Hartnell story. Also called The Tenth 
Planet. Funny, that. The First Doctor dies at 
the end, in an episode best known for being 
lost, and having a regeneration. Many 
theories are put forward as to what caused 


extremely dead eyes. After three years of 
trying to find ‘the second race’ to rival the 
Daleks, and failing miserably, the production 
team had aced it with one shot. 


by telescope to the humans, and is heard 
muttering that they will soon have visitors. 
Fair enough, he could be supposing this, but 
then, Doctor Who is full of unseen 
adventures, which usually ended up with the 
Doctor locked in the Tower of London. Then 
come Jubilee, Rob Shearman actually GAVE 
us the Doctor locked in the Tower of 
London. Full circle, and | don’t mean Adric’s 


“The Cybermen are a wonderful concept if 
not the best served by stories that have often 
left them cowering from pocket change and 
lumbering about in spray-painted suits, puffy 


gloves and metallic chins wagging behind 


plastic masks. Some may even say that the 
best realization of the zombie-esque body 
horror that the Cybermen represent didn’t 
happen in Doctor Who, but over in Star Trek 
with their cyber-cousins, the Borg. 
Nevertheless, it’s always nice to see them 
back again, if only because one hopes they'll 
finally realize their full potential.” 

Arnold T. Blumberg 


Other than the Cybermen, the regeneration, 
and a blistering performance by Robert 
Beatty as General Cutler who dominates 
proceedings till his character’s death and 
gives a 2D scripted man real life and depth... 
there’s not much to The Tenth Planet. The 
sum of its parts is greater than its whole. A 
one-off villain, they were so popular they 
were to return imminently. 


THE MOONBASE 

| warn readers that | might not be too 
unbiased here. This is my favourite Doctor 
Who story bar none. There is so much to 
love about it. Every time | watch (what’s left 
of) it, | find new things to enjoy: a new 
nuance in Patrick Troughton’s performance; 
the way the incidental music builds to a 
Cyberman appearance before you even 
sense them on screen. | love the leitmotif of 
1960s Cybermen. It really is one of the 
greatest pieces of Doctor Who music. The 
claustrophobic scenes set on the moon — 
such greatness achieved with such small 
sets. Hobson is one of the best base-under- 
siege bosses. The Gravitron Room is such a 
lovely set too, you can get lost in the magic 
on screen. Yep, there’s that old chestnut, 
indefinable magic, but a fan is allowed to be 
a hypocrite at times. Ahem. 


In the second half of the twenty-first 
century, the weather on planet Earth has 
gone to hell. Global warming. Humanity has 
built a base on the moon that uses the 
Earth’s gravity to control the weather, to 
make the Earth somewhat habitable. Then 
the illnesses start to happen. Men start to 
collapse, displaying black lines on their arms 
and faces, and become delirious. One of the 
first victims was the base’s medic, Doctor 
Evans, so they can’t find a cure. Then some 
of the infected men begin to disappear. 
When the TARDIS crew arrive with an 
injured Jamie — concussed outside due to a 
pratfall — they become the prime suspects. 
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searched every inch of the base,” said 
Hobson. “There wasn’t room to hide a cat, 
let alone a Cyberman.” 

The Doctor’s face falls further. Something is 
seriously up. 

“You say you searched every nook 
and cranny, no room to hide a cat.” The 
Doctor repeats. And then comes his clincher. 
“Did your men search in HERE?” Spoken with 
a mere whisper, his voice dripping in barely 
disguised terror. They are in the sickbay of 
the base, littered with the bodies of the 
diseased. 

Hobson doesn’t fully realise the 
impact of the question to start off. “There 
were always people in here...” He trails off. 


But then Polly thinks she sees an old foe, 
Jamie thinks he sees the Phantom Piper of 
the McCrimmons come to collect him, and 
the Doctor realises what no one else has. 
The Doctor gets to play detective, not just to 
uncover the Cybermen’s identity in the 
crime, but to find out the cause of the 
disease. A cause almost lost to him, until a 
moment of serendipity: “It’s in the sugar!” 


The cliffhanger to Episode Two remains one 
of the greatest in Who history. Hobson is still 
incredulous to the idea that Cybermen 
threaten his base. “Every child knows there 
were Cybermen, but they all died out. 
Surely?” The Doctor’s 
eyebrows 
burrow into 
his face, 
worried, 
like a man 
whose 
starting to 
piece 
together a 
horrific 
truth in 
the back 
of his 
mind, 
doesn’t 
want to 
believe 
it, and 
yet the 
facts 
keep 
coming 
closer 
and 
closer. 


“We 
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“Did they search in here?” 

“No!” And this time Hobson is the 
one with the horror slowly creeping into his 
voice. Not twenty minutes previously, a 
Cyberman had allegedly attacked Polly and 
Jamie in the sick bay. But the Doctor had 
entered the room not seconds after, there 
was barely anytime for an intruder to hide. 
Except in that very room. A swift check, as 
the leitmotif booms loudly, proves the 
Doctors hunch right. One of the patients in 
the room isn’t a patient. The Doctor urges 
everyone back, but too late. The Cyberman 
awakens. 


And nightmares were had by all. 


The Moonbase was directed by Morris Barry. 
The director liked to mark down on the set 
where his actors should be for a shot. One 
day the set didn’t match where he had his 


actors, so instead of moving the actors, he 
had the set moved so it matched where he 
had his actors! Got to love the mad 
eccentrics that worked on our favourite 
show. And the end product speaks for itself. 
A highly charged, claustrophobic, paced 
piece, whose reputation is low only because 
of its missing episodes. An underrated gem 
of astory. 


THE TOMB OF THE CYBERMEN 

Tomb was lost for centuries, or so it seems, 
then found. Whilst it was lost it was 
mythologized as the greatest Doctor Who 
story of all time, a perfect beast where 
everything aligned at once. So, apparently, 
when it was found, Who fans were 
disappointed to find it was merely excellent. 


The Cybermen have disappeared from the 
universe. Usually, this would be something 


to be cheerful for, as fictional characters in a 
universe threatened by Cybermen. Not so to 
the characters in this story, archaeologists 
and travellers who have tracked down the 
tombs in which the creatures lie in 
hibernation. Despite the planet Telos doing 
its best to hide them, the humans dynamite 
a big hill out of the way to uncover the 
tomb. Do they have a death wish? Given a 
fair few of them die by the end of Episode 
Four, probably. Amongst their numbers are 
Klieg and Kaftan, who plan to revive the 
Cybermen and bargain with them. No, can’t 
see where the flaws in that plan are. 


The Doctor is at his most strange here. The 
humans, as lemming-like as they are, had no 
chance of entering the tombs without his 
help, and yet he helps them, even when 
distrusting Klieg. None of the carnage — bar 
the electrocuted crew man at the start — 
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would have happened without the Doctor 
helping it along. Why? His only motivation 
seems to be best sort it out now instead of 
later, but I’m sure there could have been 
other ways, that didn’t involve letting the 
Cybermen wake up. Cyril Shaps didn’t need 
to die this time! (Cyril, for the unaware, was 
one of the great TV and film supporting role 
actors, appearing in hundreds of shows in 
his 79 years on the planet. He appears and 
dies in Doctor Who about four times, but 
also died in James Bond, and appeared in 
everything from The Bill to Paddington Bear. 
Now that’s a resume!) 


The Cybermen get to wake up, loom 
menacingly, convert a mute strongman and 
go back to sleep. It’s more of a cameo than 
an appearance, but they are served well in 
it. They sound so utterly guttural, so 
inhuman. The 
appearance of the 
partially converted 
Toberman is a link 
between the 
humans and the 
Cybermen and helps 
to show how 
different yet how 
similar the two races 
have become. 
Toberman is not the 
first human convert we’ve seen. Doctor 
Evans of The Moonbase fell victim to it, and 
though it got brushed over at the end, is 
widely hinted to be dead at the end of that 
story. 


Morris Barry returned to direct The Tomb of 
the Cybermen. He claimed he worked on 
Doctor Who because his children were big 
fans of the show and it was the first sign 
he’d done important work to them! Despite 
an allegedly temperamental nature, his work 
in the two Cybermen stories manages to feel 
cinematic and larger than life, despite the 
meagre confines he has to work with. The 
famous story from Tomb is that during the 
filming of the iconic Cybermen reawakening, 
Morris called a tea break after one or two 
takes. The ladder used to get from the top of 
the tomb prop to the bottom was gone, and 
the extras playing Cybermen in the top rungs 
had to go without tea! Barry told this 
anecdote with a twinkle in his eye many a 
times in his later years. No word on how the 


extras took it though! 


THE WHEEL IN SPACE 

Having opened the Fifth Season, the 
Cybermen closed it. Whilst before their 
plans seemed simple — take over Earth, 
convert people — here it borders on the 
ludicrous, a staple for Cyberplans from here 
on in. The plan includes, but is not limited 
to: taking over a spaceship, piloting it 
thousands of miles off course, allowing for 
human curiosity to take over so people from 
a nearby Space Wheel come and see what’s 
happened to this ship, possess — not convert, 
it can now be reversed — the humans who do 
so, stealthily plot to take over the Wheel 
using Cybermats (introduced in Tomb) to eat 
the power supply for the Wheels weapon so 
it can’t destroy the original ship, and then 
using the controlled Wheel to take over 


“Despite an allegedly temperamental nature, his work in the 
two Cybermen stories manages to feel cinematic and larger 
than life, despite the meagre confines he has to work with.” 


Earth, no doubt. Simple, eh? 


The failures of The Wheel in Space tend to 
come from its indecipherability. People 
moan that Ghost Light is hard to follow, but 
we understand Light’s motivation. Here, it’s 
hard to understand anyone’s motivation. 
The show is merely a showcase for Zoe, the 
newest companion to the TARDIS, and 
contrasts her emotional coolness and logic 
with that of the Cybermen. Zoe is able to 
chill out though as they say, whereas the 
Cybermen can’t. Unless they are in their 
tombs, one would assume. 


Wheel does have its successes though. The 
Doctor/Jamie team is bulletproof by this 
point, Jamie and Zoe’s relationship is 
compelling from the start, and where the 
Cybermen fail in plots they make up for in 
being genuinely nasty. They creep up behind 
sympathetic characters and mercilessly gun 
them down. They let their possessed men 
electrocute themselves (or get shot, this bit 
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is a bit difficult to make out with the episode 
missing). In a particularly frightening scene 
for child me, the Wheel’s boss, utterly at a 
loss after the death of his lover (or so it 
seems hinted) challenges a Cyberman to a 
one-on-one duel. Despite being a very 
strong man, he is strangled, thrown across a 
corridor slamming into the ground, and then 
shot to death for good measure. And this 
wasn’t the Cyberleader, just a passing drone, 
who did it because he could. Whereas in 
Tomb, you get the feeling people would 
have lived had the Doctor left well enough 
alone, here it’s without doubt the Doctor 
being there saved the lives of countless 
humans on the Wheel. The Cybermen plan, 
for all its convoluted-ness, was actually 
going to work. 


We also have the great moment in which the 
Cybermen go after the 
Doctor because he 
“KNOWS Our ways’. 
Patrick Troughton was 
such a great actor, it 
has to be said. 


Despite flaws, and 
expecting far better 
from a script writer 
with the pedigree of 
David Whitaker (who | 
named my favourite Doctor Who writer way 
back in 2004 for Whotopia!), there is a lot to 
enjoy in The Wheel in Space. |t could have 
been so much more with another edit, 
though. 


THE INVASION 

The Invasion has Cybermen in it. This might 
constitute a forty year-old spoiler. | think 
there’s a statute of limitations on spoilers, 
though | recently got lambasted for spoiling 
Hamlet for someone, so who knows. 


The Cybermen invade contemporary 1960s 
London! But don’t appear until Episode Five, 
so there’s a long time to build the suspense 
up. Luckily we have Tobias Vaughan (played 
by the wonderful Kevin Stoney) to act 
mysterious, charming and vicious to the 
Doctor and his friends. We also see the first 
return of the Brigadier and the debut of 
Benton! It’s the first UNIT story. UNIT versus 
the Cybermen. Really, this story is an easy 
sell once you point that out. 


q 
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Vaughan is difficult to kill off during the story 
— at one point another character shoots him 
point blank in the chest and he /aughs it off 
— so when the Cybermen effortlessly deal 
with him later, it counterpoints just how 
strong the Cybermen are. 


The story doesn’t have universal 
appreciation however. Jamie, a new fan, 
when asked about classic Cybermen stories 
he’d seen, cited The Invasion as “boring”. 


Within three years, the Cybermen had 
cemented themselves all over Doctor Who. 
Five stories, three of which were unopposed 
by the Daleks, allowed them to take charge 
as the creatures from Skaro’s biggest, and 
only, challenge in the stakes of “Best Doctor 
Who monster’. Even to the general public, 
it’s Doctor Who and the Daleks, but the fact 
that the Cybermen are even in the 
argument, and devoted fans will fight their 
corner, shows the impact and success 
they’ve had over the years. 


According to Seumas Skinner (who could 
well be Scottish First Minister one day, so 
watch this space): 


“I’ve always thought that the 
Cybermen were considerably more 
scary than the Daleks. The Daleks are 
machine-like, lacking the shadow of 
humanity which the Cybermen have 
always had. They are an example of 
what humanity could accidentally 
become.” 


Sadly, they were to be rested for the entire 
Pertwee era. The Doctor, Brigadier, Benton, 
Jo and Yates up against the Cybermen, with 
no doubt the Roger Delgado Master hanging 
about somewhere in the middle causing 
trouble, is the greatest Doctor Who story no 
one ever wrote. And now it’s far too late. Let 
that terrible news sink in for a bit. (A 
Pertwee era Cyberman story would 
challenge Moonbase for my favourite story 
ever, most likely. Oh, the wasted potential!) 


REVENGE OF THE CYBERMEN 

“Harry Sullivan is an imbecile” apparently. 
The Cybermen for no reason except plot 
contrivance develop an allergy to gold that 
will be taken to ludicrous extremes in the 
1980s. The Cybermats are ruined, Tom Baker 


ie 


A 
looks bored, the script isn’t much cop, 
genuinely good actors are hidden behind 
terrible prosthetics, and we have the 
campest Cyberleader known to man. The 
Cybership looks extremely rude. And the 
Cybermen plan to blow up the planet of 
gold, which is actually an asteroid. 


On the other hand, Steve McRani (an old 
friend under a clever alias, who provided the 
joke earlier) would like to counteract this 


assassination with the following: 


“Revenge is quite a fun little story. 

Any story with Harry can’t be all bad. 
It has Ronald Leigh-Hunt, who always 
makes everything much better. It has 
David Collings and Michael Wisher. 
Okay, you can’t see them, but you can 
hear their great voices. Cybermats are 
always lots of fun. The Cybermen are 
nice and camp. Oh yes, and Carey 
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tell us: 


“| first saw it on transmission when | 
was four years old... | bloody loved it, 
the Cybermen and the Vogans 
completely captured my little 
imagination. The cliffhanger to 
episode two was amazing as the 
Cybermen shoot the Doctor 
repeatedly while he lies on the floor... 
it terrified little me so much that | 
repeatedly re-enacted it with my 
friends regularly in the school 
playground! Yeah OK, the plots a bit 
thin, but if you watch it, watch it 
through the eyes of a child, because 
that’s who it was intended to be seen 
by.” 


Pete, an admirer of Terminus (which won't 
get mentioned here) would like to point out 
the “lovely location filming”, comparing the 
real caves here to the CGI monstrosities in 
Underworld (this is a common occurrence in 
fandom around me, comparing anything to 
my least favourite story of all time to put it 
in a better light by comparison) and also 
pointed out the realistic and unusual 
portrayal of “a Vogan with a cough and 
cold”. 


Sosia also pointed out my flaws, stating, “We 
get so little of the Sarah/Harry/Doctor 
dream team we have to treasure every 

i] moment we got.” 


| feel utterly overruled here. On getting the 
last word, | would like to point out that 
successful Cybermen stories wouldn’t work 
without the Cybermen. Revenge would work 
with any old monster fulfilling the job. 


And then, British playwright Tom Jordan 
interjected to say the following: 


Blyton. It was his least good score, 
but still great nonetheless.” 


| didn’t even know the wonderful David 
Collings was in it. Learn something new 
every day! | might have then made the 


mistake of asking if anyone LIKED Revenge... 


Susan, of Newcastle, NSW: 


“The whole interaction with the 


regulars is just a joy to watch 
especially between Sarah and Harry. 
The men on the space station take it 
all so seriously and give a marvellous 
performance.” 


Menny, whose view is roughly closer to my 
own, does however point out that: “They got 


something to fill the slot.” 


Steve White, long term fan, also interjects to 


“Revenge is a steady return for the 
silver giants after a too long absence. 
Ideally, it should have been expanded 
upon and next year, under 
Hinchcliffe/Holmes in full swing, given 
us a proper body horror story. As it 
was, it unfortunately set the template 
for Saward, and the Cybermen were 
never utilised quite properly ever 
again until, ironically Cybus.” 
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Good lord. No one ever backs me up in The 
Moonbase love. But you say one bad thing 
about Revenge and all of its fans come out of 
the woodwork! 


EARTHSHOCK 

Adric dies. 

Cybermen show up. 

Now you don’t need to see it. Just kidding, 
Earthshock is actually very good. Arnold T 
Blumberg refers to it as “one of their best 
classic outings.” Despite any failings of his as 
a writer or script-editor, Eric Saward did 
write two very exciting stories for Davison’s 
first series: this and The Visitation. 


The Cybermen are in 
danger: a peace 
conference is being 
held on Earth, with 
the idea behind it 
being a peace treaty 
between planets so 
they can track down 
the Cybermen. 
Compared to the 
machinations involved 
in The Wheel in Space, 
here the Cybermen’s 
plan rates ten out of 
ten for subtlety. They 
plan to stop the peace 
conference by 
chucking a large flying 
bomb at it. This, the 
simplest of all 
Cybermen solutions, is the one that comes 
closest to fruition. There might be a lesson 
to be learnt there. 


The Cybermen also enlist the help of 
terrifying androids which wipe out nearly an 
entire crack force of hardened soldiers 
within minutes, and then the Cybermen 
wipe out the rest. Only the leader and one 
solitary lucky red shirt survive. The 
Cybermen also help kill off Doctor Who's 
least successful 80s companion, Adric. Ina 
gambit they completely beat the Doctor by 
threatening to kill Tegan. Apart from the fact 
they lose in the end and all die, Earthshock 
was a tremendous success for the 
Cybermen. Very few times in the show’s 
history has the Doctor’s victory over an 
archenemy being a totally pyrrhic one. Here 
it is. 
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Beryl Reid is also very good. That doesn’t get 
said enough. Even on the Earthshock DVD, 
her performance is gently mocked, but 
seemingly merely because she didn’t look 
like a spaceship captain, and the actress 
didn’t understand Sci-Fi. The first is what 
makes her character so striking and yet 
wonderful — she is at odds with what came 
before, and yet as the trope breaker, a 
female in command, she gives the weary, 
sarcastic dialogue an extra it didn’t have on 
the page — and the second doesn’t matter at 
all. Alec Guinness didn’t get SF and was 
amazing in Star Wars anyway. History is full 
of actors not understanding their material 


and producing blistering performances 
anyhow, that is what acting is about. And 
Reid hits all the right notes in Earthshock, for 
my money’s worth. 


The return to the screen of the Cybermen 
after seven years was a moment of great 
excitement to younger fans at the time, 
many of whom had never seen an “as 
transmitted” Cyberman story before. Writer 
and actor Toby Hadoke recalls that: 


“As a viewer —1 was born to coincide 
with a childhood Cyber-drought. | 
wasn’t old enough to register 
Revenge of the Cybermen, so in my 
early years of watching Doctor Who it 
always felt like the Cybermen were 
much talked of creatures of history. In 
fact, the first one | saw was in the 


‘Five Faces of Doctor Who’ repeat — 
yes, the first silver giant | witnessed 
was in a Pertwee story, the Doctor 
who famously never fought them.* | 
had the Doctor Who Monster Book of 
course, and the Target novels, so | 
knew all about them, but nothing 
could prepare me for the sheer shock 
and excitement of the end of Part One 
of Earthshock. Finally, | was going to 
see a Cyberman story in all its glory. 
Never has the wait until next time 
been so exciting...” 


*There is a Cyberman cameo in Carnival of 
Monsters, as one is a 
victim of the 
miniscope. 


THE FIVE DOCTORS 
The Five Doctors 
comes the closest of 
any show to making 
people feel sorry for 
the Cybermen. 
They’re just in it to 
die mercilessly. 
——, Thousands die in 
seconds — ok, on 
screen it was more 
like five — at the 
hands of the Raston 
Robot. The Master 
tricks the rest into 

| dying. Poor innocent 
! Cybermen who were 
probably off duty somewhere, find 
themselves on Gallifrey and dead. Who'd be 
a Cyberman, eh? 


ATTACK OF THE CYBERMEN 

The Cybermen have time travel capabilities, 
and go back in time to stop Mondas dying. 
And fail. Everyone dies, but Brian Glover 
hangs on till Part Two, because he is Brian 
Glover. | think this has a higher death count 
than Where Eagles Dare! The Doctor also 
beats up some policemen. 


SILVER NEMESIS 

This has Nazis, time-travelling sorcerers and 
Cybermen in it, so it was almost impossible 
to hate as a child. It also followed the plot of 
Remembrance of the Daleks entirely, but 
didn’t have Daleks in it, so it also scored 
highly in that regard. 
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THE PANDORICA OPENS/A GOOD MAN 
GOES TO WAR 

Cybermen cameos, but with proper 
Cybermen. The Cybusman is dead, long live 
the Cybermen. Thank god. 


RUIN OF THE CYBERMEN 
Hooray! They’ve brought back the Cybermen 
to New Who. Hang on, they’ve changed the 
origins? They are alternate humans now? 
What? From high expectation to despair ina 
matter of moments. 
Once a fan of the Cybermen, always a fan. 
Even if it takes a decade or more for a new 
<<» TV story to show up. You wait, because it 
< — will come, they are too popular to die out. 
s ~~ No one ever forgets the thrill and 

j excitement they can create. Toby Hadoke 
recalls that: 


Though | am of course far too harsh. Again, | 
asked Jamie what he thought of this 2- 
parter, and it remains his favourite 
Cyberman story, especially the second part, 
The Age of Steel. “Full of great action scenes, 
and witty bits.” 


“As an actor — I’ve met and worked 
with a lot of my heroes, I’m very 
lucky. But I’m also a professional, so | 
know not to get giddy or behave like a 
madman. My way of overcoming the 
adrenaline is to become a bit shy and 
quiet and let the stars do the talking. 
It means | don’t make much of an 
impression but at least | don’t make a 
[fool] of myself. Anyway, what this 
means is that that any heart racing 
excitement (those hairs on the back of 
the neck moments) is somewhat kept 
in check by my defence mechanism. 
So whilst | enjoy these encounters, | 
don’t get too carried away. When | 
did Cyberman 2 for Big Finish it was, 
to be honest, a one day acting 
engagement and that’s it. Yes, it was 
a chance to work with Nick Briggs 
who | liked and admired, and it was 
tangentially related to Doctor Who, 
so there was something nice about it. 
But it wasn’t Doctor Who. So | didn’t 
expect any kind of frisson at all — just 
turn up, do the job, do it well, don’t 
be [unprofessional] to work with, go 
home. Easy. Then we had to record 
my final scene and Nick took to the 
booth. | thought he was just reading 
in his lines for my benefit, but to my 
surprise, a fully formed and treated 
Tenth Planet Cybervoice blurted in my 
ears. A voice from those heady days 
discovering old Doctor Who for the 
first time and being in awe of their 
age and brilliance. And as | heard that 
voice, the hairs on the back of my 
neck stood as high on end as they 
possibly could. Excellent!” 


The opening has one of the silliest red shirts 
in Who history. “How will you report me... 
from BEYOND THE GRAVE” cackles Lumic at 
intensity 11. Sayeth the red shirt: “I don’t 
understand.” 


For some reason my sister and | always 
changed this line to “from Bognor Regis”. | 
have no idea why, but we always enjoyed 
that in-joke far more than the actual 
episodes. 


“| got my hopes up”, she said, “And they 
ruined the Cybermen.” For someone with a 
very high tolerance for bad Who, the 
criticism spoke volumes. 


DOOMSDAY 

They brought back the Cybermen just to be 
cannon fodder to the Daleks. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAHHHHHHHH! *explodes. 


THE NEXT DOCTOR 
The Doctor meets someone who thinks he is | 
the Doctor but isn’t, in a waste of David 
Morrissey’s talents. The Cybermen kill a lot 
of Scrooges, enslave some Tiny Tims, play 
about with a lady of the night and create a 
steam punk giant Cyberman. In the slums of 
Victorian London. And somehow this is not 
the awesomefest (which is the first time I’ve | 
ever used that word, and will now be the 
last) the above would promise. 


When | asked Jamie, as my new Who expert, 
of his opinion on Cyberman stories, he 
mentioned that The Next Doctor was the 
worst of them. “The Cyberking was very 
daft, it looked more like something you’d get 
in something like Terminator rather than 
Doctor Who.” 


Bt 
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The Cybermen only want to survive. And 
through fan love, they never will die. 


household? Perhaps all of these. 


They’ll return though. They always do. We 


shall survive. 


converted into a Cyberman. Who said it was 
fiction? (The writer now laughs evilly.) 


“The Cybermen have always 
resided in the #2 position in 
the Doctor Who monster 
pantheon, just sightly out of 
stomping step with their more 
successful Dalek brethren” said 
Blumberg. 


“Did you mention that they’re 
awesome?” asked Tom Jordan. 
“| think you should point 

out that they are awesome.” 


seq) And on that shocking 
| cliffhanger, good night. And try 
| not to be deleted. 


(The writer would like to thank 
Toby Hadoke, Arnold T 
| Blumberg, John Davies, Tom 
~) Jordan, Andrew Pixley, Ben 
i Adams, Phil Williams, Seumas 
Skinner, Jamie, and my sister 
Cat for their help, advice and 
s| support in the swift writing of 


>| this article. And thanks for 
contributions from Gallifrey 
Base posters Sosia, Susan, 
Steve McRani, Steve White, 
Pete the Lamb, and 
mennenennen. Couldn’t have done it 
without you all.) 


| hope | have. 


So there we have the history of aa 

the Cybermen. What have we 

learnt? That | have trouble writing usually, 
but can write six thousand words on 
Cybermen inside two days? That proper 
Cybermen are brilliant creatures, far better 
than Daleks? Or that The Moonbase is 
possibly slightly overrated in the Collins 


Ahem. Sorry. 


They shall survive. | Michael S. Collins 


Cybermen portrait by Jason Fletcher 


Well, | said there was audio of me being 
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The Sylvester McCoy seasons of Doctor Who 
are known for many things. Some people 
love the era, many more dislike it and it’s 
hard to think of a period of Doctor Who 
history that has divided fan opinion quite so 
much. One thing which did prove successful 
about the Seventh Doctor’s stories was the 
type of villains on offer. Each of the twelve 
stories had at least one good, central villain. 
Some were one-offs who would sadly never 
have the chance to come back. Others were 
old favourites who had returned to pester 
the Doctor once more. Let’s take a nostalgic 
look back at the Bad, the Worse and the 


Ugly. 


When Doctor Who producer John Nathan- 
Turner commissioned old hands Pip and Jane 
Baker to write the scripts for Strange Matter 
(later to be known as Time and the Rani) in 


late 1986, he knew that the story was going 
to have to do one of two things: write out 
the Sixth Doctor (following Colin Baker’s sad 
and enforced departure from the series), 
and give him a chance to go out in a blaze of 
glory, or provide the Seventh Doctor with a 
good, solid first adventure. Either way, he 
needed a memorable villain and he wisely 
chose to bring back Kate O’Mara who had 
made such a strong first impression with her 
portrayal of the Rani in the Baker’s first 
Doctor Who story Mark of the Rani, 
broadcast in 1985. 


In terms of actually making the story, Kate 
O’Mara’s presence on set was probably a 
very good thing in many ways. For a new 
Doctor, trying to find his feet, having 
someone who had appeared on the show 
before to support him must have been very 
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useful (true, Bonnie Langford was there too, 
but most of McCoy’s early scenes were with 
Kate). And while the Seventh Doctor is too 
self-consciously comedic at this point in his 
development, there is some good material 
involving him and the Rani. Yes, the Rani 
does have some poor and rather OTT 
dialogue (“Leave the girl, it’s the man | 
want!” etc.) and Kate O’Mara does seem at 
times to think that she is still acting in 
Dynasty, but overall she is a good sparring 
partner for the Doctor. 


| don’t think the Rani is the scariest villain 
ever to appear in Doctor Who by any means 
— she is too theatrical, even camp at times, 
and her schemes seem a little melodramatic 
and contrived — but it is always good to have 
an actress as well known and respected as 
Kate in the programme. | do feel that the 
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scenes where she impersonates Mel do 
not do the story any favours and it is 
stretching credibility to say that even a 
confused, newly-regenerated Doctor 
would have been fooled by _ this. 
However, | do like the bit where the 
Doctor comments that 953 is his age “... 
and the Rani’s” (spoken with some 
affection). It’s a nice moment and hints 
at a possible romance between the two 
back in their academy days. 


The Chief Caretaker was one of those 
great lost opportunities in Doctor Who 
and it is not simply a case of saying “Oh, 
if only the character had been played by | 
a better actor’ because, of course, y 
Richard Briers is a very fine performer. 
Nor is the problem with the script 
because Stephen Wyatt’s story, inspired 
by the JG Ballard novel High-Rise, is a 
well-written piece of work. No, the issue 
here is with the costume and direction. 
Actually, the caretaker costumes aren’t 
bad, although they could have done with 
looking a little more ‘lived in’ and torn to 
reflect the dilapidated state of Paradise 
Towers. It’s the Chief Caretaker’s 
moustache that’s the real problem, 
looking as it does like something you 
would expect to be worn by a comedy 
Hitler. Oh, and the voice (“Hello, my 
pet. How are you? Did you enjoy your 
nice Caretaker?” You get my drift). Yes, 
I’m afraid it would appear to be director 
Nick Mallet who was at fault here 
(possibly egged on by JN-T) because, as 
we would later see with The Greatest 
Show in the Galaxy, a Stephen Wyatt 
script can be a sinister and atmospheric 
thing if put in the hands of a director of | 
Alan Wareing’s calibre. Briers himself 
would seem to be aware of the 


“The Chief Caretaker was one of 


those great lost opportunities in 
Doctor Who” 


character’s shortcomings and has apparently 
commented at conventions that he is aware 
people don’t like his portrayal but that’s how 
he was told to play it. A pity — Briers was 
more than capable of giving us something 
much more interesting altogether. As it 
stands, the Deputy Caretaker, played by 
Clive Merrison, is far more watchable. 


There isn’t actually an awful lot you can say 
about Gavrok because if ever there was a 
Doctor Who character who conforms to the 
stereotype of villains just being men dressed 
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in black who run around with their cohorts 
doing bad things, then Gavrok is it. Which is 
not to say that Don Henderson gives a 
wooden performance because Henderson 
was a consummate professional who never 
‘phoned in’ a performance in his life. The 
point about Delta and the Bannermen (a 
story of which | am a great admirer) is that it 
is an unpretentious romp of an adventure — 
a runaround — and a complex, multi-layered 
villain would have looked greatly out of 
place in this context. That said, there were 
some interesting additions made to the 


character, some of which | believe 
were suggested by Henderson 
himself, such as webbed hands and 
the eating of raw meat. And publicity 
at the time suggested that 
Henderson relished being able to 
) ‘bump off’ Ken Dodd in the story and 
that he thought old ladies would 
throw rocks at him! It was something 
of a pity that Gavrok was apparently 
killed at the end of these three 
episodes because the character was 
rather good fun and it would have 
been nice to have seen him again. 


Edward Peel portrays the character 
of Kane in Dragonfire and truly does 
give a chilling performance (groan). 
Seriously though, like Delta and the 
Bannermen before it, Dragonfire is a 
particularly cheap-looking Doctor 
Who story and it would have been 
easy for an actor to come into a story 
like that and just decide to ham it up 
in the mistaken belief that he was 
appearing in a children’s series, 
especially given those awful foam 
helmets that they had to wear. Peel, 
however, plays it straight and gives a 
performance that is a joy to watch. 
The dialogue he has to work with 
might have been a little overdramatic 
if spoken by a lesser actor (“Through 
them | shall be invincible. My power 
shall be absolute.”), but with Peel 
saying them there’s no problem. To 
quote the Television Companion, he 
“. has real on-screen presence and 
electrifies every scene in which he 
appears.” | particularly like the scene 
where he tries to entice Ace to take 
the sovereign so that he can have 
power over her. | believe it was the 
first ever scene that Sophie Aldred filmed as 
incoming companion Ace and both actors 
give a very good account of themselves. | 
also like that way that Kane kills people by 
placing his cold hands over their faces — very 
easy for kids to copy and have fun with in 
the playground! And talking of fun, | 
remember Sylvester saying at a convention 
that he and Edward Peel had enjoyed 
themselves to the point that they were 
scarcely able to keep a straight face at times. 
The two men had worked together before 
and relished the chance to do so again. 


Writer lan Brigg’s original name for Kane 
(Hess) gives us some clues as to the 
influences of the character. And speaking of 
stories involving Nazis, let’s take a look at 
Remembrance of the Daleks... 


I’ve never quite been able to decide whether 
Davros should be considered as a villain or a 
monster but as he is 
humanoid (or once 
was) we shall 
consider him as a 
villain for the 
purposes of _ this 
article. Some _ fan 
commentators have 
remarked over the 


years that Terry 
Molloy’ s 
performance as 


Davros was not as 
good as that given 
by Michael Wisher 
in Genesis of the 


unhinged and seems incapable of rationality. 
The confrontation between McCoy and 
Davros is terrific; seeing Davros over a 
crackly television screen makes the Dalek 
creator seem so much more frightening than 
usual, neatly reflecting many people’s view 
that the Daleks themselves were scarier on 
black and white TV. 
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views (albeit a minority) in the 50s and 60s. 
Of course, having human Nazis alongside the 
Daleks neatly reflects the true dark nature of 
the metal meanies. 


Moving on to the next story, The Happiness 
Patrol, Helen A is a character who can be 


up 


summed in two words: Margaret 
Thatcher. It is no 
secret that the 
Doctor Who 
production team 
at the time 
(especially script 
editor Andrew 
Cartmel) was left- 
leaning and 
Sheila | Hancock 
who portrayed 
Helen A has been 
totally upfront 
that she based 
her portrayal on 
the Iron Lady. 


Daleks in the Despite the low- 
seventies. They cost scenery of 
argue that evil this story (partly 
doesn’t shout, it intentional, partly 
whispers. Terry budgetary) 
Molloy was certainly Hancock’s 
a shouty Davros portrayal is one 
rather than a of the best pieces 
whispering one. of acting seen in 
Personally, | like | Doctor Who. 
Molloy’s portrayal What could be a 
and if you were “Terry Molloy was certainly a shouty Davros rather disaster, the 
unable to walk and a 7 , animatronics _ Fifi 
ieee than a whispering one... and if you were unable to walk FRRaeameaners 
body parts, you’d H g very well because 
SEE et and had lost multiple body parts, you’d probably ean 
it too. It’s not clear in shout about it too.” reactions to the 
this story just how animal. She 


much of Davros’ torso is left. He lost his 
hand in the previous Dalek story. Here there 
is no sign of any hands or arms at all — he 
may just be the head, shoulders and upper 
body. Interestingly, when he returns in a 
David Tennant story later, there seems to be 
rather more of him. What’s notable about 
Davros in this story is that he really does 
seem to have become more Dalek than man, 
both literally (he is totally encased within 
the Dalek Emperor shell) and in the sense 
that he has become a ranting, gibbering blob 
of hatred. Well, not quite a blob but 
certainly less than human. He is certainly 


Of course, there are more human villains in 
the story, in the form of Mike, Ratcliffe and 
their cronies — Nazis the lot of them. Mike is 
interesting because he has positive sides to 
his personality and apart from his political 
views seems a decent enough bloke — Ace 
certainly thinks so. He’s young and good- 
looking which is unusual for a Who baddie. 
Ratcliffe is also noteworthy and delivers the 
wonderful line “This country fought on the 
wrong side in the last war”. A distasteful and 
offensive comment for the majority of us 
living in Britain and its allies today, but 
nonetheless representative of some people’s 


believes in it therefore we the audience do 
as well. Monsters and creatures in Doctor 
Who and other low-budget sc-fi stand and 
fall on the way the actors respond to them. 
The Yoda puppet in The Empire Strikes Back 
is pretty rubbery-looking when you think 
about it, but Mark Hamil’s acting (together 
with the skillful puppetry and Frank Oz’s 
voice) bring it to life. Same goes for Sheila 
Hancock and Fifi. 


The difference between a good villain and a 


great one is that with a great villain we can 
actually empathise with them to some 
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degree. To continue the Star Wars 
comparison, we empathise with Annakin 
Skywalker even when he becomes the evil 


Darth Vader because we can understand to aj 


degree how he became that way. With 
Helen A, when we see her as a broken 
woman at the end of the story, we feel sorry 
for her because even though we didn’t agree 
with the sort of society she was trying to 
create, seeing it in ruins around her helps us 
to see her point of view. 


And so we come to one of my favourite 
villains of the McCoy era: Herr De Flores as 
played by actor Anton Diffring in the twenty- 
fifth anniversary adventure, Silver Nemesis. 
Diffring was quite simply of the biggest 
international movie stars ever to appear in 
Doctor Who. A _ supporting movie star, 
certainly, rather than a big name such as 
Harrison Ford, but still an actor with an 


extremely impressive CV who had worked |) 


alongside the likes of Clint Eastwood in 
Where Eagles Dare and who had also 
appeared in such classic British horror 
moves as The Beast Must Die (also featuring 
movie Doctor Peter Cushing). John Nathan 
Turner often received criticism from fandom 
for so-called ‘stunt’ casting but, credit where 
it’s due, getting Anton Diffring to appear ina 
rather low-budget BBC television series was 
a major coup. Of course, it’s well know that 
the actor only agreed to do the programme 
so that he could come over to England to 
watch Wimbledon. That said, he certainly 
did not give a lazy performance in Silver 
Nemesis and with several fantasy horror 
credits to his name, the sight of silver, robot- 
like men wandering around Greenwich gas 
works probably did not faze him too much. 
He died the year after making the story and | 
have often wondered if he realized that he 
had been part of a television legend — an 
interview with him on the American-made 
‘Making of Documentary’ recorded at the 
time, seemed to suggest that he did. 


So what of De Flores himself? Well in many 
ways he was a very one-dimensional 
character and we did not find out much 
about him in terms of the sort of man he 
really was, whether he had any family etc. 
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Not that there is much time for such things 
in a three-part story. He was driven, like 
Hitler, to create what he considered to be a 
master-race who would dominate the Earth. 
His mistake, like so many others before him, 
was his belief that by teaming up with the 
Cybermen, he could achieve his aims. 
Trouble is, the Cybermen are even bigger 
bullies than the Nazis. De Flores found out to 
his cost that their promises mean nothing. 


Of course, there is more than one villain in 
Silver Nemesis and | refer of course to Lady 
Peinforte, played so ably by Fiona Walker. 
Villains in Doctor Who have many different 
motives — some of them actually think that 
what they are doing is for the best and don’t 
really see themselves as villains at all. Then 
you get those who are greedy or those who 
feel the need to take out revenge for things 
that they feel have been done to them. And 
just occasionally, you get a villain in Doctor 
Who who is just simply barking mad. 


yes, Lady Peinforte is bonkers all right but 
that doesn’t cause Fiona Walker to put in an 
OTT performance (not like some of her 
predecessors — The Underwater Menace 
anyone?). True, there are times when the 
character goes over the top, but that is 
totally consistent with Lady Peinforte’s 
personality and the prospect of gaining 
absolute power is liable to tip anyone over 
the edge. Twinning Fiona Walker with 
Gerard Murphy as Richard works very well, 
and makes for some very effective and well- 
played comedy, Richard being a rogue rather 
than an out-and-out villain. 


On to The Greatest Show in the Galaxy and 
there is a wonderful stillness about the Chief 
Clown, the baddie brought so wonderfully to 
life by actor lan Reddington. The Clown has 
minimal dialogue and those words which he 
does have are spoken quietly, almost 
whispered. So much thought seems to have 
been given to the character by both the 
actor and director Alan Wareing; the way he 
moves, uses his eyes, that wonderful hand 
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gesture. Here again is a villain who really 
should have been brought back — maybe he 
would have been if the series had continued 


beyond Season Twenty-Six. Clowns are 
creepy anyway (as Ace observes) but when 
you throw in such imagery as a sleek black 
hearse gliding gracefully over the landscape 
of a desolate planet you are on to a winner. 
All great villains are backed up by equally- 
evil cohorts and the robotic clowns who 
assist him are just as creepy as he is. 


The Season Twenty-Six villains are a harder 
bunch to pin down and define than those in 
the previous two seasons. The series itself 
was becoming darker and the _ villains 
seemed more subtle, less ‘comic strip’ than 
before. With the exception of Morgaine, 
who is about as comic strip as you can get. 
She should have been called Morgana of 
course but that name had been taken by a 
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character in Greatest Show the season 
before. The problem with Battlefield was 
that it was about ten years out of date when 
it was made, all that Arthurian legend and 
sword and sorcery stuff being a little out of 
favour in 1989 (although it has been back in 
vogue many times since). Morgaine 
therefore seems a little out of time and 
lacking in subtlety, and it’s hard for a 
character with so many powers — almost god 
-like — to be particularly interesting. There is, 
however, the nice scene where she restores 
the sight of the blind woman showing a 
compassion we might not expect. And her 
relationship with her son is great fun. 
However powerful or immortal you may be, 
you can still get told off by your mum! It 
does seem a little odd that she is simply 
placed under arrest at the end of the story — 
what hope do the authorities have of 
holding her?? 


The British police series Rockcliffe’s Babies 
was a very gritty and successful programme 
in its time, so | remember being very pleased 
when its star lan Hogg was announced as 
appearing in Doctor Who in Ghost Light in 
1989. Josiah Samuel Smith is an enigma, 
perhaps the most intriguing villain of the 
McCoy years (and as Ghost Light was last in 
production order that year he can boast 
being the very last villain of the original 
Doctor Who series). 


Smith is an alien who has changed his form 
to match the dominant species on Earth (i.e. 
us) leaving behind his (somewhat animated) 
husks, an unusual idea even for Doctor Who. 
And his plan is a bold one: kill Queen Victoria 
in order to restore the British Empire to its 
former glory. Redvers’ summary of Smith as 
“that blaggard Josiah Samuel Smith” hardly 
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begins to describe his evil ingenuity. 


He’s a funny looking bloke with his dusty jacket and dark glasses 
and he has a nice line in dialogue: “I hope you have a taste for 
calves’ brains, Doctor.” Despite its complexity, Ghost Light is a very 
well-thought out story and the themes 
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There’s a whole different side to Millington’s character portrayed in 
lan Brigg’s novelization of the story, including a very different angle 
on his relationship with Doctor Judson — it’s a pity there wasn’t 
more of it in the TV version. Nonetheless, Alfred Lynch was yet 
another actor we were very lucky to have appeared in Doctor Who. 


of evolution and metamorphosis run 
throughout the three episodes. Smith is 
central to this theme and is a 
personification of it. Here was evidence 
if ever it be needed that Andrew Cartmel 
was striving to introduce quirkier, multi- 
faceted and more intelligent villains into 
Doctor Who. 


| struggled to think of something to say 
about Commander Millington from The 
Curse of Fenric. Not because he wasn’t 
any good because he was a very 
interesting villain. Then | realized why | 
was struggling — it’s because Millington 
isn’t a typical Doctor Who baddie, he’s 
like a character from an old British war 
movie. And as | happen to love old 
movies, that’s not a problem. Millington 
is a steely character who arranges his 
room as a perfect replica of the German 
naval cipher room in Berlin so he can 
learn to think like the enemy. As the 
Doctor remarks: “Just trying to think the 
way the Germans think. Keep one step 
ahead... he’s done it so perfectly.” 
Millington’s own explanation is that he’s 
trying to “Get inside the Nazi mind, 


Judson. Learn to think the way they think. It’s the only way to 
understand their ciphers.” The Doctor tends to clash with military 
types generally (the Brigadier excepted) so it’s no surprise to hear 


him say of Milllington: “He’ll just go around shooting everything.” 


| said that the Season Twenty-Six 
villains were less comic strip than those 
in Seasons Twenty-Four and Twenty- 
Five. Normally, Anthony Ainley’s Master 
would be very comic strip — all 
moustache-twirling and flowing black 
cape — but in Survival we see a toned- 
down Master, more restrained, as 
reflected in his more subtle and very 
effective new costume. He does get to 
let rip however when he becomes 
yellow-eyed and cat-like, and the scenes 
of him fighting with a bone club, rolling 
around in the dust like an animal, 
foreshadow developments in the 
Master’s character many years later in 
The End of Time. 


q 


All in all, the McCoy era gave us a 
wonderfully diverse range of villains and 
the ‘baddies’ we met during his time 
were very much one of the strengths of 
his period. He’d go on to encounter 
many more adversaries in the New 
Adventures, the TV Movie and more 
recently in Big Finish. He’d beat them all 
and it’s therefore all the more tragic 
that he’d ultimately meet his end as the 
result of a random burst of gunfire in a San Francisco back street — 
bullets that weren’t even intended for him... 


| lan Wheeler 
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It can be said that some of the most 
memorable characters in Doctor Who are 
the villains. The characters of the Daleks, the 
Cybermen, and the Master are all so popular 
that Whovians remember them to this day. 
But what about those enemies whom no 
one remembers? 


Between the end of Survival in 1989 and the 
airing of Rose in 2005, there was a period of 
16 years, known to some as the ‘Wilderness 
Years’, during which no new episodes of 
Doctor Who were produced, barring the 
1996 TV Movie. The last nine of these years 
contain the era of the Eighth Doctor, who 
debuted in the TV Movie and who still 
appears in Big Finish Productions’ audio 
dramas. During these nine years, most of the 
Eighth Doctor’s adventures occurred in the 
appropriately named Eighth Doctor 
Adventures, a series of 72 novels. 
Surprisingly, these novels saw the return of 
only a few old villains, instead bringing ina 
slew of new foes. However, three stand out 
as the most important antagonists of the 
books, due to the sheer amount of stories 
involving them or their story arcs. These 
three antagonists are known as Faction 
Paradox, Sabbath, and the Council of Eight. 


Faction Paradox can be described rather 
simplistically as an organization of anti-Time 
Lords. Time Lord society was originally 
divided into the Great Houses, which made 
sure that time moved in a straightforward 
manner. Faction Paradox was created by its 
mysterious founder, Grandfather Paradox, 
as a force to work against the Great Houses. 
While the Great Houses are sterile, the 
Faction uses ranks like Cousin and Father. 
While the Great Houses see themselves as 
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‘Faction Paradox can 
be described rather 
simplistically as an 

organization of anti- 

Time Lords.” 
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immortal and protectors of time, the Faction 
celebrates death and revels in creating 
paradoxes. The Faction isn’t precisely evil, 
but plays a role in an event known as The 
Second War in Heaven, which is described as 


a conflict between the Great Houses and an 
unnamed Enemy. 


Appropriately, the Faction first appeared in 
Alien Bodies, the sixth novel in the Eighth 
Doctor Adventures, in which the Doctor first 
learned of the impending Second War in 
Heaven at an auction for his future corpse, a 
product of the War. A representative of the 
Faction appeared several novels later in 
Unnatural History, where they both helped 
and hindered the Doctor. In the two novels 
Interference: Book One and Interference: 
Book Two, the Doctor’s companion Fitz 
Kreiner was drafted into the Faction and 
became Father Kreiner, who killed several 
Time Lords and attempted to kill the Third 
Doctor. Though Kreiner failed to do so, the 
Third Doctor was still killed earlier than he 
was supposed to be. In Interference: Book 
Two the Doctor was able to recreate Fitz 
from a semi-clone, and a new companion 
named Compassion joined the TARDIS crew. 
Compassion herself was a member of a 
cloned race known as the Remote, which 
were affiliated with the Faction. Being made 
entirely out of memories and a substance 
known as biomass, Compassion eventually 
began to evolve into a TARDIS. Once the 
Doctor’s TARDIS was destroyed by falling 
into a dimensional rift in the novel Shadows 
of Avalon, the Doctor travelled around in 
Compassion for a time. The Time Lords took 
interest in Compassion and wished to take 
her and use her as a Battle-TARDIS in the 
Second War in Heaven. 


Both Faction Paradox’s storyline and the 
Second War in Heaven arc culminated in the 
36" novel in the series: The Ancestor Cell, in 
which the Second War in Heaven actually 
began. The Doctor’s TARDIS reappeared as 
the Edifice, a large structure made of bone 
formed over several thousand years in the 
Vortex. In this book, it’s revealed that when 
the Third Doctor was killed early, the 
timelines split, and the Doctor was infested 
by a virus created by Faction Paradox, which 
would eventually turn him into a member of 
the Faction himself. The TARDIS managed to 
prevent this, and the Eighth Doctor realized 
what had happened when he entered the 
Edifice and met Grandfather Paradox. 
Grandfather Paradox is shown as a future 
version of the Doctor, although it’s later 
established in The Gallifrey Chronicles, the 
final novel of the series, that Grandfather 
Paradox is merely the corrupted future form 
of whoever happens to be looking at him. 
The Doctor removed the Edifice’s 
dimensional stabilizer and fired its weapons 
systems, and the sudden surge of power 
forced time to decide whether the Third 
Doctor died early or not. When time 
reestablished the Third Doctor’s original 
death, it retroactively took Faction Paradox 
out of existence. However, the resulting 
amount of power was also enough to 
destroy Gallifrey. It’s worth noting that 
Lawrence Miles, the original creator of the 
Faction, does not consider any part of the 
Ancestor Cell to be true, and continues to 
make stories about the Faction which do not 
involve the Doctor. 


Sabbath is noteworthy for working with the 
Doctor as often as working against him. 
Sabbath is a codename, taken by the man 
when he entered the British Secret Service. 
He made his first named appearance in the 
novel The Adventuress of Henrietta Street, 
although it’s difficult to tell how much of the 
novel is true, as it is written in the form of a 
history textbook and as such is intentionally 
unreliable. He possessed a large steam-ship 
known as the Jonah, and had a large number 
of ‘babewyns’, summoned, ape-like 
creatures who acted as his crew. In The 
Adventuress of Henrietta Street, Sabbath 
took the Doctor’s second heart and had it 
transplanted into his own body. This second 
heart was previously black and dying, as it 
was the Doctor’s last tie to a Gallifrey which 


Sabbath is noteworthy 

for working with the 
Doctor as often as 

working against him.” 
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no longer existed, and in doing this Sabbath 
saved the Doctor’s life. Taking the Doctor’s 
heart also established Sabbath as the 
protector of Earth, and allowed him to travel 
through time in the Jonah. In the novel 
Anachrophobia, Sabbath managed to set up 
a situation which caused the Doctor to 
encounter and destroy a race living in the 
Vortex, and he revealed that his masters, 
thanks to the Doctor, gained control of the 
Vortex. 


Sabbath continued to manipulate the Doctor 
throughout his travels, and in the novel 
Camera Obscura, he eventually removed the 
Doctor’s black heart from his own body, 
allowing the Doctor to grow a new one, 
which saved his life. In the same novel, 
Sabbath is revealed to believe that 
unauthorized time travel creates parallel 
universes and timelines, and that multiple 
timelines are a danger to reality. The events 


4 of the novel Time Zero caused the creation 
fm of multiple parallel universes. Sabbath 


attempted to stop this, and finally 
succeeded in the novel Timeless. When 
Sabbath met his masters in the novel 
Sometime Never..., and found out who they 
really are, he betrayed them and died. 
Sabbath also appeared in some of Lawrence 
Miles’ Faction Paradox material, existing in 
an alternate universe where he becomes a 
member of the Faction. 


The Council of Eight was composed of eight 
crystalline entities which resembled each of 
the eight incarnations of the Doctor, and 
who were Sabbath’s masters. After the 
destruction of Gallifrey, they constructed a 
Time-Station in the Vortex in the hopes of 
becoming the new Time Lords. They became 
more powerful every time they accurately 
predicted an event, and so they decided to 
reduce all of time to one predictable 
timeline in order to make themselves 
invincible. They convinced Sabbath that 
there should only be one timeline, and 
claimed to be the perfect, future version of 
humanity, given Sabbath’s protection and 
guidance. 


The Council feared the Doctor, as he was a 
rogue element, and took several of his 
companions out of time, placing them in 
“Schrodinger Cells”, which fuelled the Time- 
Station with the raw energy of all of the 
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possible futures that they could have had. In 
Sometime Never..., they lure the Doctor into 
a trap on the Time-Station, intending for 
Sabbath to kill one of them, which would 
have activated a device which would destroy 
Earth’s sun before the rise of intelligent life 
on the planet, generating enough energy to 
ensure that the other seven members of the 
Council become immortal and survive past 
the end of the universe to become the new 
Lords of Time. However, the Doctor 
managed to trick one member of the Council 
into revealing their plans, and once Sabbath 
realized that they weren’t humans, he killed 
himself, breaking the Council’s power over 
causality. The Doctor then tricked one 
member into opening the Schrodinger Cells, 
and the loss of power was such that the 
Council became fallible. All its members bar 
one shattered, and that youngest one 
opened the final Schrodinger Cell, releasing 


the possibility that there are multiple 
timelines and that free will exists, in the 
hopes that in one timeline, the Council still 


“seven members of the 
Council become 
immortal and survive 
past the end of the 
universe to become the 
new Lords of Time.” 


had the possibility to exist. The epilogue of 
Sometime Never... suggests that the 
youngest one managed to escape with the 


Doctor’s technical granddaughter and went 
to 1963 in the Jonah, which takes the form 
of a blue police box. This was done to 
answer the fan question at the time of how 
the Doctor still existed if Gallifrey no longer 
existed, although this was answered better 
in The Gallifrey Chronicles. \nterestingly, 
Sabbath’s masters were originally intended 
to be the Daleks, but legal constraints 
prevented this, causing the Council of Eight 
to be created. 


It’s generally held by fans that the building 
up of these villains was better than their 
actual reveals or defeats. However, they 
represent creativity in the Wilderness Years 
—a hope that even if the candle of Doctor 
Who flickers out, its light will live on. 


| Jake Johnson 


You should try anything once... 


Pe 


Fish Fingers and Custard 


A Doctor Who Fanzine 
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“1am going to dissect Heroes & 
Villains and translate that hidden 
reflection on the Doctor... brace 

yourself!” 


So ‘Monsters and Villains’ is the overall theme of this 
issue and there | was staring my blank word document 
and the only thing in my head was the superb Beach 
Boys track Heroes & Villains. There it was bouncing 
around my brain triggering robust humming and then it 
came to me: maybe this song is in my head for a 
reason? Maybe it isn’t just in my head because of the 
similar title, perhaps it’s not just because it is one of my 
favourite songs, maybe the Doctor has planted a Blink- 
style message in the work of the great Brian Wilson, 
perhaps it is a commentary of the Doctor’s life there to 
be dissected and discussed, maybe... 


So, | am going to try something clever(ish)... yeah, | 
know, hold on this could be a very bumpy ride! Yes | am 
going to dissect Heroes & Villains and translate that 
hidden reflection on the Doctor... brace yourself! 


NB. Italics indicate the work of a genius, namely Brian 
Wilson; the rest is the work of an idiot, namely me. 


I’ve been in this town so long that back in the city 
I’ve been taken for lost and gone 
And unknown for a long long time 


Right from the off it’s the Doctor, as a constant visitor 
to planets such as our own Earth. There are many times 
that the Doctor could have been ‘taken for lost and 
gone’ in his near-death experiences or even the 
regeneration process. 


Fell in love years ago 

With an innocent girl 

From the Spanish and Indian home 
Home of the heroes and villains 


You could assume Rose to be the love interest, though 
I’m not sure she is that innocent! | mean, we only have 
to look at the way she treated poor Mickey and couple 
that with Jackie as a mothering role model! Hmm... not 
sure she came from a Spanish and Indian home, but it 
could be considered a home of the heroes and villains 
considering each of her family and friends have been 
considered heroes and villains at sometime whilst we 
have encountered them. 


Once at night Catillian squared the fight 


GRANT BULL 


And she was right in the rain of the bullets that 
eventually brought her down 

But she’s still dancing in the night 

Unafraid of what a dude’! do in a town full of heroes 
and villains 


Ok, let’s replace Catillian with River Song and we are 
have something here, always up for a fight and handy 
with a gun. Throw into the mix ‘dancing in the night’ 
and view this in light of Steven Moffat’s tendency to use 
the word ‘dancing’ as code for grown-up games! Finally, 
the last line also rings true with River, though, as | type/ 
ruin this piece, we are yet to find out who River is 
though we do know she doesn’t fear anyone or 
anything and has the power to talk Daleks to death! 


Heroes and villains 
Just see what you’ve done 


Heroes and villains 
Just see what you’ve done 


The Doctor and co. being the heroes and his monstrous 
foes the villains, they all play a part ina bigger game 
and at times will reflect — ‘Just see what you’ve done’; 
with cause there is effect, with actions consequences 
and all that! 


Stand or fall | know there 

Shall be peace in the valley 

And it’s all an affair 

Of my life with the heroes and villains 


The Doctor and what he stands for in one verse! No 
matter how it ends for him he will make sure there is 
peace for others even if that means the sacrifice of his 
life. Summarising his life alongside heroes and fighting 
against villains. 


My children were raised 

You know they suddenly rise 

They started slow long ago 

Head to toe healthy weathy and wise 


A comment on Susan, perhaps, shown as the Doctor’s 
granddaughter, we see her from being at school to all of 
a sudden starting a new life in a future London with 


“There are many times that the 
Doctor could have been ‘taken for 
lost and gone’ in his near-death 
experiences or even the 
regeneration process.” 


new-found love David, which seemed a very sudden 
rise! 


I’ve been in this town so long 

So long to the city 

I’m fit with the stuff 

To ride in the rough 

And sunny down snuff I’m alright 
By the heroes and 


‘I’m fit with the stuff, To ride in the rough’ A line or two 
for the TARDIS perhaps, which is certainly used to riding 
in the rough as seen in the current series opening titles 

every week! 


Heroes and villains 
Just see what you’ve done 


Heroes and villains 
Just see what you’ve done 


So that’s how | see it — | may be being too arty or even 
stupid but having thought of this idea all of a sudden | 
am surprised at quite how much of if makes sense (of a 
kind!) and there is no doubt that the pen of both writers 
Wilson and Moffat writes in gold. 


So, the challenge is out there now for the readers to 
find another song that you can relate to the Doctor, our 
hero, or the Daleks, our villains. Oh, and the rules of the 
game (that | have just made up!) say you can’t use a 
Trock (Time Lord Rock for those unaware!) number. 


Next time... something that makes sense, nah forget 
that, let’s be stupid again as the good Doctor once said: 


“There’s no point being grown-up if you can’t be 
childish sometimes.” 


Bye for now, 
Grant x 
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Over the near fifty years that Doctor Who 
has been in existence, the show has seen a 
vast array of monsters and villains. Creations 
such as the Daleks, or the Cybermen, Sharaz 
Jek, or Harrison Chase became popular with 
viewers on both side of the Atlantic. And 
while these, and others, made for 
memorable appearances, what of those 
nasties that didn’t quite make the mark, or 
find popularity with the viewers? No, I’m not 
talking about the Myrka or Quarks, but 
rather those slightly off-the-wall, unusual 
types. These are the ones that, when 
viewers saw them, they thought to 
themselves, “what on Earth were they 
thinking when they designed that thing?!” 
Those oddball and strange creations; the 
ones that made you laugh at them instead of 
hiding behind the sofa when you saw them. 
“Oh those types”, | hear you say. Exactly. 

: That’s what I’m talking about. And so, here 

; are my own personal choices for the 

‘ weirdest, wildest, and wackiest monsters 
and villains in Doctor Who. 


Alpha Centauri 
Appeared in: The Curse of Peladon (1972) = 
The Monster of Peladon (1974) 


What can you say about an 
alien creature that 
resembles more of a one- 


a shower curtain wrapped 
around its appendage 
doubling as a dress 

, than it does as an 

alien octopus? Not 

much really, 

\ except this exotic 

creature first 

-~ appeared in the 

fe Jon Pertwee story 

if, The Curse of 
| |) Peladon and a year 

>‘ later again in the 
\ sequel, The Monster 
we Bs on of Peladon. 

Alpha Centauri 

was the Alpha 

Centauran delegate who was part of a 

committee to review Peladon’s bid to enter 

the Galactic Federation. Alpha Centauri was 
neither male nor female that according to 
the Doctor was a hermaphrodite hexapod 

- that spoke in a high-pitched feminine voice 


and was frequently prone to over-reacting to 
any given situation. Played by stuntman 
Stuart Fell and voiced by Ysanne Churchman, 
this combo created one of the most camp 
characters ever in Doctor Who outside of 
producer John Nathan-Turner and as a result 
Alpha Centauri came across as a neurotic 
camp queen on helium. 


Rating: Who ever designed this one must 
have been smoking some wacky-tabaccy 
that day. 4 out of 5 on the camp-o-meter. 


Erato 
Appeared: The Creature from the Pit (1979) 


Okay, | think | 
see a pattern 
here or 
someone on 
the Doctor 
Who design 
team hada 
fascination 
with male 
genitalia 
because once 
again we geta 
creature that 
looks like it 
was made to 
resemble a male penis and testicles. 


Erato was the Tythonian Ambassador who 
was sent to the planet Chloris to secure 
trading rights between Chloris and its home 
planet, Tythonus, but instead found himself 
thrown in the pit and disowned from his 
communication device by Lady Adrasta who 
wanted to maintain her monopoly on the 
planet’s metal supply. 


While | applaud the design team for trying to 
design a unique creature, the final result is 
even more questionable than Alpha 
Centauri’s getup. 


Rating: Oi vay that’s a big one. 5 out of 5 on 
the camp-o-meter. 


Arcturus 
Appeared: The Curse of Peladon (1972) 


Arcturus is a hard one to classify. He was the 
Arcturan delegate to Peladon when it 
applied for membership in the Galactic 


Federation. He aided Hepesh in attempting 
to prevent Peladon from joining, secretly 
planning for his world to exploit the planet’s 
mineral wealth afterwards. He attempted to 
kill the Third Doctor but was killed by Ssorg, 
the Ice Warrior. I’m not sure what was the 
design team’s aim with Arcturus; maybe 
they were trying to create something scary, 
but all he really is is a skull inside a glass 
aquarium that squirts water over itself every 
so often. The design of the character is 
different and unusual and kudos to the 
designers for attempting to create a truly 
alien creature, but he really doesn’t amount 
to much more than a bunch of flashing lights 
and a wobbling head. 


Rating: A bit on the freakish side. 1 out of 5 
on the camp-o-meter. 


Morpho Brains 
Appeared: The Keys of Marinus (1964) 
Okay kiddies, here’s another weird one. 


You'll remember these ones from that 
episode of The Keys of Marinus where 
Barbara and lan discover that the 
inhabitants of the city of Morphoton were 
enslaved by three giant brains with eyestalks 
encased in glass petri jars. Yeah those freaky 
looking things. | mean they were so odd and 
freaky that Barbara so was completely and 
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utterly grossed out that she smashed the 
glass cases killing all three brain-creatures. 


Rating: Hey man, look at those freaky talking 
brains. Kewl. 3 out of 5 on the camp-o- 
meter. 


The Chief Caretaker 
Appeared: Paradise Towers (1987) 


Oi vay! What 
happened here? 
1 Oh my god, is 
that supposed to 
Hitler? Oh please 
Jno. This must be 
Doctor Who’s 
version of 
“Springtime for 

9 Hitler” cause he 


the world’s most 
horrible dictators 
played completely over-the-top by veteran 
actor and comedian Richard Briers — you 
remember him folks? He played Tom 
Good in The Good Life; anyway, | 


at this villain or take him seriously, but 
that outfit and that Hitler mustache is just 
so campy that whatever seriousness this 
story was supposed to have, oh wait, this is 
Season Twenty-Four, well, that explains it 
right there. It’s panto Doctor Who time, and 
for a whole season. 3 out of 5 on the camp- 
o-meter. 


The Megara 


Appeared: The Stones of Blood (1978) 
“We are the Megara. We are nothing more 
than a bunch of CSO’d flashing colored 
lights.” While, not exactly a villain per se in 


the usual Doctor Who way, these were 
justice machines that had been imprision by 
Vivien Fay, who turned out to be the evil 
villainness Cessair of Diplos, aboard a space 
ship that was suspended in hyperspace — a 
theoretical absurdity | think the Doctor 
called it. The Megara were judge, jury and 
executioner. A chatty bunch of flashing 
lights, they took everything so literal and 
expounded pages of dialogue when they had 
charged the Doctor with breaking their 
confinement seals. For a bunch of flashing 
lights they didn’t know when to shut up and 
reminded viewers of those chatty gophers 
Mac and Tosh from the old Warner Bros 
cartoons. 2 out of 5 on the camp-o-meter. 


Menoptera 
Appeared: The Web Planet (1964) 
Someone in the 
design team a 
must have \ 
just got back 
from 


Carnivale in 
Rio because the costumes 
for the Menoptera look like 
something that’s directly out of that annual 
festival. No other science-fiction series, let 
along any television series, but Doctor Who, 
would have thought to dress up a bunch of 
extra’s in bumble-bee costumes, attach 
them to Kirby wires, and then have them 
flung from one side of the television studio 
to the other and call it innovative. | call it the 
effects of taking too much LSD. Were there 
ever reports of Verity Lambert doing drugs? 
2 out of 5 on the camp-o-meter. 


ad 


The Nimon 
Appeared: The Horns of Nimon (1979/80) 


The Nimons were large black-skinned 
humanoids with masks resembling the 
mythical minotaurs. Their horns could shoot 
out blasts of energy and they drained energy 
directly from their victims, leaving them as 
husks. While the Nimons had mighty, 
rumbling echoing voices, which made them 


sound like someone with 
a raspy sore throat, more 
could be made of their 
exotic dress sense 
consisting of a gold lame 
loin-cloth topped off with 
mega-high platform shoes. 
And, when those horns lit 
up and reflected around 
the room, they’d top what 
has got to be one of the 
coolest ensembles for a 
night of decadent disco 
dancing at Studio 54 or 
a night out with the 
boys at the Mineshaft. 3 out 
of 5 on the camp-o-meter. 


Optera 
Appeared: The Web 
Planet (1964) 


The Optera 
W resembled 
f humanoid woodlice, 


with a heavy carapace and 
six arms. They moved by hopping. They had 
large eyes, sensitive to the light and ring of 


tendrils around their head. Whoever 
thought that a bunch of gigantic lice would 
make a great alien monster must have had a 
thing for bugs, because these are one crazy 
designer’s idea, “Ooh, let’s have a bunch of 
men dress up like lice and hop around the 
studio. The viewers will never know the 
difference and designing these outfits will 
only cost £3.95. These will be bigger than the 
Daleks.” | don’t think so. 2 out of 5 on the 
camp-o-meter. 


Professor Zaroff 
Appeared: The Underwater Menace (1967) 


Zaroff had to the be maddest mad scientist 
the show has ever featured. Everything 
about this character said, over the top, 
cliched, stereotypical character, what with 
ze crazee accent, the mad professor outfit 
and an off-the-wall performance by Joseph 
Furst. With a character like this, no wonder 
we were treated to such classic lines 

like, “Notzinks in ze verold can stop meez 
now!” 5 out of 5 on camp-o-meter. 


Slitheen 
Appeared: Aliens of London (2005) = World 
War Three (2005) = Boomtown (2005) 


What the hell were the production team 
thinking when they introduced these farting 
aliens from the planet with the name that 
not even the creature itself could 
pronounce? Raxi-per-coreous-perallis, Raxi- 
foralleus-perteberus, Raxi-corni-phalus- 
pernickedy, Roxi-horny-dirty-fallacio- 
oralsexus... bloody hell! I’m sure you get the 
idea? Never mind that you couldn’t 
pronounce the planet’s name, these silly 
creations allowed Russell T. Davies to 
feature numerous fart jokes peppered 
throughout the story, and make a mockery 
of overweight people. 1 out of 5 on the 
camp-o-meter. 


The Abzorbaloff 


Appeared: Love and Monsters (2006) 


“George, George, come quick. Look it’s a big 
blob that absorbs people and has faces all 
over it.” The original design of the 
Abzorbaloff was created by nine-year old 
William Grantham, who won a Blue Peter 


contest to design a Doctor Who monster. 
Hats off to the young man who designed this 
monster, and to be fair his original sketch 
presented an enormous creature capable of 
absorbing literally busloads of people —a la 
The Blob. As it is, we get Peter Kay running 
around looking like a creepy man-sized baby 
with a Mohican. 1 out of 5 on the camp-o- 
meter. 


The Fish People 


Appeared: The Underwater Menace (1967) 
The Fish people were supposed to be 
humans that had been surgically altered to 
live underwater, but what you ended up was 
another bunch of disco rejects. Their 
elaborate head gear and outfits would have 
fitted in well with the costumes of ABBA or 
Labelle for that matter, and it’s a shame that 
the records they released never became a 
hit. Who can forget such classic disco tunes 
as Disco Dance and Do the Fishman or The 
Atlantean Strutt or what about, How Much Is 
That Minnow in the Window. 4 out of 5 on 
the camp-o-meter. 


The Kandy Man 
Appeared: The Happiness Patrol (1988) 


The Kandy Man. Bertie Bassett on steriods. A 
gigantic, 
oversized 
collection of 
licorce allsorts. 
Oh dear. Look 
out it, it’s a 
deadly string of 
licorice. Never |’ 
mind this 
creature trying 
to kill you by 
attacking you. 
Just eat him. 
The sugar 
alone from a 
bunch of candy this size will surely kill you. 2 
out of 5 on the camp-o-meter. 


The Monoids 
Appeared: The Ark (1966) 


| know a lot of 
strange things 
went on in the 
1960s and a lot | 
of people were | 
smoking pot 
and using mind 
altering drugs, 
but | don’t 
think any of us 
in our weirdest 


have dreamed 
up a bunch of 
single-eyed mop-topped Beatle-like 

monsters as one of the weekly monsters on 
the show. 4 out of 5 on the camp-o-meter. 


The Virus/The Swarm 
Appeared: The Invisible Enemy 
(1977) 

“Oh my god Edna. Look. It’s a 
giant prawn.” 

Yup, you got that right mister. 
It’s a giant prawn. This week’s 
Doctor Who foe is a giant 
prawn. Not just any old prawn, 
no. Not the one you had in 
your prawn soulaki at the 
Greek takeaway last week. No, 
this is a giant one. 


5l 


B-O-R-I-N-G!!! How scary is an oversized These S&M fetish based aliens have got to 
prawn? Please. | mean, how threatening can | be one of the strangest creatures ever 

a prawn be? What can it do to scare you? featured in Doctor Who. “Ooh baby, throw 
Hmm... Gee, | can’t think of a thing. Umm..., | oranges at me.” 4 out of 5 on the camp-o- 
time to get the cocktail sauce. 3 out of 50n | meter. 

the camp-o-meter. 
WOTAN 

The Vardans Appeared: The War Machines (1966) 
Appeared: The Invasion of Time (1977) 


“We are the 
Vardans. We 
have come to 
invade 

™) Gallifrey. Bow 
WS) before your 
| new masters 
| from the 
galaxy of 


shimmering 
lights.” 
| know The 1960s were a time of paranoia and the 
~ Jinflation was | fear of technology taking over man, and it’s 
4 incredibly not a surprise that Doctor Who featured a 


a high during story about a computer taking over 
the Tom Baker era, and it was expensive to | computers in its bid to take over the world 


make the show, but a bunch of flickering and controlling humanity. Science-fiction 
lights as your enemy! [Bob rolls his eyes.] 3__| writers of this time period were obsessed 
out of 5 on the camp-o-meter. with this type of theme and when Doctor 

Who finally got around to doing this type of 
Voord story, we get a clunking huge 1960s-style 
Appeared: The Keys of Marinus (1964) computer with spool tapes and lots of 

flashing lights and buttons. But added to all 
S&M can be strange at the best of times this exciting over the top technical 


even when kept in private, but when it starts | embellishments, we get a computer that can 
filtering into mainstream television, | think | speak. Yes speak; but not in any old normal 
you’re asking for trouble, especially if said vocal tones, but creepy whispery hushed 
tones that I’m not sure if they’re supposed 
to be sexy or bordering on the heavy- 
breathing-on-the-telephone-type voice. Add 
to that, the computer starts to feel 
threatened and is desperate to meet the 
Doctor; but instead of just telling its servants 
that it wants to meet the Doctor, we get it 
uttering the immortal line, “bring me Doctor 
Who”, in hushed tones that sound like the 
computer is about to have an orgasm. Me 
thinks not. 1 out of 5 on the camp-o-meter. 


So there you have it. Some of the more 


television show, is suppose to be for the freaky monsters to appear in Doctor Who 
entire family. | guess someone on staff over the years. 

thought the delights of dressing head to toe 

in black latex rubber would be cool and so | Bob Furnell 


not only do we get that, we also get said 
person wearing a really kinky headdress too. 
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The lonely assassins. The silent killers. 


As old as the universe itself, or very nearly, the 
Weeping Angels have become one of Doctor 
Who’s scariest and most formidable monsters, 
frightening children and adults alike. With their 
statue-like appearance and almost beautiful 
exterior, what lies at the heart of these 
murderous beings is as terrifying as anything in 
series’ long and extensive history. But just what 
are they, and why is it that they are so 
excruciatingly deadly? 


It all began in 2007, when Blink, written by the 
show’s current executive producer, Steven 
Moffat, hit our screens. Voted Doctor Who 
Magazine readers’ second favourite story, behind 
only The Caves of Androzani, Blink was a “... ball 
of wibbly-wobbly, timey-wimey stuff”, in the 
words of the Tenth Doctor. A complicated mass 
of time jumping fun, following the story of Sally 
Sparrow, who, upon entering Wester Drumlins, a 
creepy and abandoned house straight out of a 
1980s horror film, finds her friend Kathy zapped 
into the 1920s (alongside a note from the Doctor 
on the wall, simply telling her to duck), Blink is a 
tale that is both moving and horrifying, and leads 
to the emergence of a new villain — one which will 
not soon be forgotten. 


It is quickly discovered to be the statues that 
surround the house that have caused the 
disastrous transportation of Kathy. But these are 
no normal statues: they are Weeping Angels. 
Touching the victim to feed off of their life force, 
of the “days they should have had”, the creatures 
transport the person into the past, never 
speaking, and never looking away. The Doctor is 
trapped in 1969, with his companion Martha, 
who has had to take on a job to support the two 
of them. After an encounter with a number of the 
aliens in a nearby car park, and even one in the 
house itself, Sally manages to successfully bring 
the Doctor home with the help of Billy, a man 
who literally gives his life in order to send Sally a 
message from the Doctor, and Larry, Sally’s later 
boyfriend, who owns a nearby video store. 

It is the Weeping Angels’ tendency to stand still 
and stare at their victims which is perhaps the 
most terrifying — if you look away, they will get 
you. It is this that leads to the Doctor’s advice to 
Sally, on a DVD in which he is reading a transcript 
of her future, but present, self (wibbly wobbly, 
timey wimey, remember!), that is perhaps the 
most prominent: “Don’t blink. Don’t even blink. 
Blink and you’re dead. They are fast, faster than 


you could believe. Don’t turn your back, don’t look 
away, and don’t blink. Good luck.” 


Unsurprisingly, Sally manages to save the day — 
she and Larry use the TARDIS to transport the 
Angels back in time, and the Doctor and Martha 
are able to fight them — due to Sally giving the 
Doctor a folder of useful ‘Weeping Angel info’, in 
her present, but their future. 

But, also unsurprisingly, this is not the last we 
saw of the “only psychopaths to kill you nicely.” 
Of course, they are “quantum locked”, and so 
don’t exist when being observed: the sight of 
another being literally turns them to stone. 
However, they have since reappeared in 
the Eleventh Doctor’s first series, first 1% 
broadcast in 2010, in the hugely 
anticipated Time of Angels and Flesh and 
Stone. 


Featuring the reappearance of River Song, 
an elusive and mysterious character from J 
the Doctor’s future, as well as regular 7 
companion Amy Pond, this adventure / 
featured Weeping Angels that are | 

inside the wreckage of the crashed : 
starship Byzantium, and it is these 

that must be sourced and 
defeated. With the help of 

Father Octavian and a band 4 
of militant monks, the 
Angels eventually fall . ond 


into a crack in time = 
(the story arc of #aay 
this series), 


ve 


i 

Ii 
supposedly for i | 
good — but not before a spooky : 
encounter in a forest, in which Amy |§ 
cannot see, and so the threat of attack 
is greater; a creepy moment where i: 
Amy is seen to be rubbing dust from f 
her eyes; and even one where Amy is 
trapped alone with video footage of jf 
an angel:“that which holds the image §J 
of an angel, becomes itself an angel.” 
The Weeping Angels are clever — they 
put the Doctor in a trap, by luring 
him into the Byzantium’s deepest 
and darkest vaults. Even eroded 
statues are now seen to be Weeping 
Angels; they all have only one head, 
and so must be. They even speak to 
the Doctor via the voice of a dead 
‘Bob’, having killed him by luring 
him into their lair and snapping 
his neck; a chilling and 


horrific concept. 


What precisely makes these baddies just so scary, 
however, is fairly uncertain. It might be their 
deadly silence, their imposing figure, or maybe 
merely their sheer recognisability, as statues of 
former beauty and historical importance. But 
remember, if you see one move, you are probably 
mistaken. Just in case, though, 
make sure you pay attention. 
Notice everything, 
even 


things 

in the corner of 

your eye. And, 

} above all else, 

don’t blink. Good 
luck. 

| Emily Jones 
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REVIEVW/ 


TORCHWOOD 


Episodes (I-3S Reviewed 


Torchwood is a show that has 
matured squarely in the public 
eye. Launched to middling 
critical notices in 2006, most of 
the abuse hurled at the show 
appeared to centre around it 
being a confusing beast, 
lurching between adult drama 
and adolescent sex-‘n-gore 
potboilery alarmingly — often 
within a single episode. Yet 
Torchwood lived on, its status 
as a show masterminded by 
Russell T. Davies as well as the 
fact that it was a spin-off of one 
of the BBC’s longest running 
and most well-loved shows, 
seemingly convincing the public 
to stick with it, while the likes 
of Bonekickers were 
unceremoniously booted from 
the schedules. Series Two 
continued in much the same 
vein, but for Series Three — 
subtitled Children of Earth — 
something happened. Suddenly 
the show’s comic-book edge 
was largely sidelined in favour 
of dealing with Big Issues. 
Chronic stupidity had by no 
means been done away with — 
this was, after all, a story about 
aliens using kids to get stoned — 
but for the first time it seemed to be striving 
for the status of ‘proper drama’. 


It’s been two years, but finally Series Four 
has emerged, blinking into the light. The 
result of a collaboration between the BBC 
and US pay-TV service STARZ, Miracle Day 
represents RTD’s biggest step yet into the US 
market and sees him work with a number of 
American writers. The arrival of Torchwood 
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in the US means that in tone this story is 
mildly reminiscent of Doctor Who: The 
Movie, the 1996 story that launched the 
Eighth Doctor into the world, but here the 
mix of UK and US influences seem less 
jarring, perhaps because Torchwood is itself 
less ostentatiously British than the show 
which spawned it. 


With the shift of the action to the US, the 


number of returning Torchwood 
cast are understandably small — 
John Barrowman and Eve Myles 
reprise their roles, as do Kai 
Owen and Tom Price. Other than 
that it’s an all-new cast, drawn 
mainly from Hollywood's b-list. 

} Bill Pullman, Ernie Hudson, 

1 Mekhi Phifer and Wayne Knight 
make this undeniably the 
starriest cast ever assembled for 
a Who-related production — but 
Hudson and Knight are 
underused, and Phifer badly 

¥ mishandles the role of CIA agent 
Rex Matheson. Matheson seems 
to have been written as a 
likeable but hard-nosed 
character with a dry sense of 
gallows humour — Phifer plays 
him as a humourless hardman, 
which makes the close 
friendships he forms as the 
series develops somewhat 
difficult to swallow. In fairness, 
he doesn’t do as badly as his 
fellow Torchwood newcomer 
Alexa Havins, who’s Esther 
Drummond is a drippy and 
unappealing vacuum, utterly 
bereft of character. The story 
couldn’t be any more different 
for Pullman who pulls out all the 
stops in his portrayal of convicted 
paedophile Oswald Danes. There’s a pleasing 
intensity about Pullman which suggests that 
he’s taking the material seriously, and he 
shows a fine ability to play a very clearly evil 
character whilst staying just the right side of 
leaving bite marks in the scenery. Early on, 
Danes forms a partnership with Jilly Kitzinger 
(Lauren Ambrose) which works well, the 
mysterious Kitzinger proving a bubbly foil to 
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Danes’ intensity. 


Alas, up against such heavyweight 
opposition the regulars suffer. Barrowman 
never quite looks at home, the subject 
matter perhaps a touch too heavy for a 
performer most at home belting out show 
tunes. Myles simply looks wooden, never 
straying far from ‘very angry’ or ‘very upset’, 
which seem to be the only emotions she can 
act. But it’s Uncle Rusty and his plotting that 
creaks loudest of all — there’s considerably 
less plot here than there was in the excellent 
Children of Earth, and what there is finds 
itself spread hopelessly thin over double the 
number of episodes. The overarching 
plotline — Earth wakes up one morning to 
find that nobody is dying — is potentially 
fascinating, but none of the writers seem 
interested in mining out the very best ideas. 
Unusually for an RTD production, the 
philosophical and emotional stuff is all but 
ignored in favour of a plausible but rather 
dry discussion about the mechanics of how 
such a ‘miracle’ would affect society. Rex — 
mortally injured in a traffic accident 

just as the miracle occurs — represents the 
only real human contact we have with the 
effects of the event, but all that it boils down 
to for him is a need to keep swallowing 
painkillers and occasional bouts of bleeding 
on his shirt. We’re not getting any insight 
into the human condition there, kids, though 
it does mean that Phifer gets his 

impressive pecs out at regular intervals. 


As of episode five the real villain of the piece 
is yet to emerge, but we do have a nice 
sideline in shady individuals, mostly right- 
wing politicians or employees of Phicorp, a 
pharmecutical company who seem to have 
anticipated the miracle. You'll get no 
argument from me that these are valid 
targets for RTD’s ire, but none of the writers 
have (so far) really delved. RTD’s writing for 
Doctor Who has always been marked by his 
ability to make even the most minor 
character sympathetic and well-drawn, but 
here characters are portrayed as villainous 
for no other reason than because they have 
a right-leaning worldview, or work for a big 
faceless corporation. There’s a childish, black 
-and-white sense of morality at play 
throughout Miracle Day that’s tough to 
swallow — Torchwood are ‘the goodies’, 
everyone else are ‘the baddies’. 
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A STARZ’ ORIGINAL SERIES 


TORCHWOOD 


MIRACLE 
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DAY 


Personally, | see Miracle Day as the 
conclusion of a loose trilogy. Like Turn Left 
and Children of Earth before it, the story is 
one of how society collapses and turns in on 
itself when under extreme circumstances. 
But the law of diminishing returns is, sadly, 
in full effect — the third time around, this 
story has lost much of its power to shock 


and the vastly inflated running time robs it 
of the sense of urgency it had on the last 
two occasions. Ultimately there’s only one 
miracle on display here, and that’s that 
Davies has convinced such a large pool of 
talent to take on this bloated folly with him. 


| Craig Charlesworth 
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Mysterious planets, mutated folk and 
cackling madmen! 


Since my last column, Doctor Who has aired, 
gone off air and popped back onto our 
screens once again, resolutely failing to kill 
off Hitler and now content to faff around in 
a dolls’ house. More than anything, what 
this series has shown us is a show very 
different to how it was in Russell T Davies’ 
hands. Whether you like that or not is down 
to personal preference, but | say that 
diversity and variety is the very lifeblood of 
Doctor Who and it survives only by being 
many different things when looked after by 
many different people. 


All that said, it’s been an odd time to read 
the three novelisations I’ve devoured this 
time around, as despite obvious differences 
in style, approach to the show and the 
specifics of each story, there are a whole lot 
of similarities there to be found... 


Doctor Who and the Brain of Morbius 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on the televised serial 
by Robin Bland 
... oh, okay, by Robert Holmes 
and Terrance Dicks. Sort of. 


Regular readers may recall how | have stated 
in the past that | don’t care for Pyramids of 
Mars all that much, a statement I’ve also 
levelled at Spearhead From Space and The 
Dzemons (though in the case of the former, 
the recent super-sparkly DVD release has 
changed my opinion to one of “okay, sure, | 
can see the fuss”). I’m going to court fan 
controversy again here by saying that I’ve 
never really liked The Brain of Morbius all 
that much. 


“,..at last, | can understand the 
appeal of Morbius and become one 
of its followers, in novelisation- 
format at least. How appropriate 
that a tale about reassembly 
should benefit so well from a 
change in medium!” 


Now, with plenty of stories I’m not so keen 
on despite received wisdom telling me 
otherwise, | can see the attraction in there 
somewhere: the iconography of Pyramids, 
the familial atmosphere of Daemons — it may 


not ‘do it for me’, so to speak, but | can see 
the attraction. Not so much with Morbius. 
Apart from being on Terrance Dicks’ side 
when he says that having a human scientist 
make this monster instead of a robot makes 
no real sense, | just cannot see why this tale 
gets so much acclaim. At its heart, it’s a 
plodding story where some extremely boring 
cult worship a flame, a mad scientist makes 
a monster which is very quickly pushed off 
an unrealistic cliff top, and we get a mind- 
bending scene which irritates the continuity- 
obsessed fanboys and little else. (And, yes, 
they’re clearly meant to be past incarnations 
of the Doctor: get over it.) 


Having said all this, Dicks’ novelisation here 
is far better than | was expecting. It’s a 
shame in many ways that he didn’t go back 
to his original scripts and create something 
more in line with what he originally planned, 
but he works wonders with the shaky script 
we did get. The Sisters of the Flame benefit 
from losing the endless and tedious scenes 
in which they whisper about sacred flames 
and sacred fire; Solon’s reasons for creating 
the haphazard body for Morbius are 
expanded upon — Morbius wants only to live 
for now, he doesn’t care how, such is his 
current, torturous existence; we get some 
nice insights into what Condo is thinking and 
his harsh relationship with Solon; and we 
have a lovely bit at the start where the 
mutant (or whatever we want to call it) 
laments its fate before being slaughtered at 
the hands of Condo. 


Maybe my problem then is not with the 
story itself, but with how it was realized on 
screen? On television, | find it a complete 
chore to wade through, wishing to fast 
forward at any given moment until 
something perks me up, but in print | found 


myself whizzing through the tale, drinking in 
its rich imagery and dialogue and characters 
and plot... at last, | can understand the 
appeal of Morbius and become one of its 
followers, in novelisation-format at least. 
How appropriate that a tale about 
reassembly should benefit so well from a 
change in medium! 


Doctor Who and the Planet of Evil 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on the televised serial 
by Louis Marks 


Ah, Planet of Evil: or, the one often ignored 
with the nice sets as seems to be its fate. | 
like this story and always have done. Okay, 
so it could do with losing an episode, 
especially with the rather protracted and 
silly cliffhanger at 
the end of Part 
Three (the Doctor 
and Sarah are 
going to be flung 
into space... oh, 
no, they’re not. 
Okay then), but 
overall it’s a 

, simple tale told 
# rather well. 


The novelisation 
does nothing to 
change my 
opinion of this. 
It’s quicker than its 
televisual counterpart, but Dicks remarkably 
doesn’t lose the atmosphere present on 
screen. He conveys Salamar’s arrogance and 
frustration especially well, contrasting neatly 
with the more laid-back Vishinsky. | think it’s 
fair to say that the writing’s on the wall as 
soon as Salamar’s temper is first revealed, 
and indeed he goes the same way as all 
Prentis Hancock characters and ends up 
doolally before dying. Dicks doesn’t really try 
to get us on his side at all, instead 
concentrating on Sarah’s relationship with 
Vishinsky, which works well. It’s easy to 
overlook the supporting characters and their 
close interaction with the show’s leads, but 
Dicks takes the time here to make us want 
Vishinsky to survive, and by the end we’re 
happy he’s well and safe as the Doctor and 
Sarah head off to another adventure at an 
alarmingly quick speed... now, | know the 


Doctor has to leave the scene after finishing 
saving the day — we’d have no show 
otherwise — but no amount of ‘Sarah was 
glad to be gone from here’ stops their 
departure looking very abrupt, a criticism | 
lay at the door of all three stories I’ve read 
for this column, and indeed an awful lot of 
the show on screen. It just needs some sort 
of time-lapse showing the Doctor and his 
companion having a quick breather before 
going on their way to stop it looking a bit 
silly, but never mind. We cannot undo the 
past. 


Much like how it is on screen, this isn’t a 
novelisation that’s going to top anyone’s 
‘must see’ lists any time soon, but it’s well 
executed and worth reading. 


Doctor Who and the Mutants 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on the televised serial 
by Bob Baker and Dave Martin 


It’s a strange beast is The Mutants. Forever 
doomed to have people confuse it with the 
first Dalek story, it’s let down by some 
dubious acting (which isn’t as bad as many 
people claim), some very silly science, anda 
lot of padding. You can tell that this is the 
case when it’s condensed to 120-odd pages 
and we lose nearly nothing in the process: 
poor Part Six is only given a handful of 
pages, and it still works well enough. Yes, 
such is the plight of the poor six-parter — so 
many scenes of running down corridors, so 
much time to fill, and so little story in which 
to fill it. 


Conversely, the flaw with trimming the story 
down is that plot points which come twenty- 
minutes apart on screen are here divided by 
only a couple of pages, and as a result things 
fall into place very conveniently. This is 
especially notable with Professor 
Sondergaard, who is mentioned in an 
offhand manner about five paragraphs 
before he makes a ‘surprise’ appearance. 


Still, this is a small price to pay if it’s going to 
let people enjoy the story. | hope it does. | 
have a lot of love for The Mutants. I’ve never 
understood the hatred or dislike people 
seem to have for this story of oppression 
and segregation. From the first time | 
watched it, I’ve enjoyed it. The Marshal is 
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possibly the most 
dislikeable 
character the 
show’s ever given 
us, with Jaeger not 
far behind. Dicks 
gives us some nice 
background 
colour to Jaeger 
here, revealing 
him to be 
disgraced, 
corrupt and 
morally 
irresponsible, : 
though never to the 
same level as the angry, blinded Marshal. 
(I’m not sure he deserves to be killed by the 
Doctor though, a moment which is shocking 
and at odds with the ‘respect all life’ ethos 
at play in this story.) Dicks also makes a 
point of transforming the dull quarry that is 
the surface of Solos into a lush world of 
jungle, which spices things up. 


By the time | reached the end of this 
enjoyable book though, | was suddenly 
aware of similarities between this story and 
the two proceeding it: we have amoral 
scientists, people transforming against their 
will, subordinates aware that those in 
authority are mad, Mutts, precious and 
important stones, planets severely altered 
by the humans on their surface, some 
dubious CSO (on screen at least), and the 
Time Lords making sure the Doctor gets 
involved with proceedings against his will. It 
shows Doctor Who off to be a show which 
willingly uses old tropes in a variety of 
settings and ways, and | think that if we took 
this away, we’d be losing a lot of what it is 
that makes the show so much fun to watch 
or read or listen to or even play. 


| said at the start that diversity is the 
lifeblood of Doctor Who, but it pleases me to 
know that below the different planets and 
stories and images, it gives us the same tale 
every time: Good against Evil, Right against 
Wrong, the Doctor against the Monsters. 


Join Nick each issue as he journey’s through 
space and time and various Target 
novels here in Whotopia 
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By Jez Strickley 


Ask any young fan what it is that sends him 
or her scurrying for the safety of the 
sofa, followed by a furtive glance 
at the television screen from 


between barely-parted 
fingers, and the 
likeliest answer 
you’ll get will be 
the ‘monster- 
revealed’ 
moment, 
when the 
lumbering 
beastie — or 
whatever 
shape 
menace it 
happens to 
be — 

finally 
unveiled. 


The gradual 
process of 
revealing the 
latest nasty to 
face the 
Doctor is one 
of the 
series’ 
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pe hooks. Whether it’s a brand new 
enemy or a revamped 
golden oldie, there 
is always a good 
deal of 


“The whole-body disguise, 
delivered by way of a 
complete ‘skin-suit’ or, in the 
case of some humanoid 
villains, a face mask, is my 
favourite.” 


speculation as to how the big reveal is going 
to happen. Most famously, perhaps, the 
arrival of the Cybermen in the final seconds 
of Part One of Earthshock (1982) gave 
viewers one of the last truly unexpected 
returning-monster revelations in the series’ 
history. 


There are a good many examples of how 
monsters have been introduced — or 
reintroduced — over the years. The whole- 
body disguise, delivered by way of a 
complete ‘skin-suit’ or, in the case of some 
humanoid villains, a face mask, is my 


, favourite. The most chilling early example 


of this format must be the policeman- 

suited Auton in Terror of the Autons 

4 (1971); whilst the Foamasi (The Leisure 

Hive, 1980) and much more recently 

the Slitheen (Aliens of London/World 

’ War Three, 2005; Boomtown, 2005) 

158 employed this type of concealment. The 

face-mask disguise, a favourite of the 

Master’s, arguably reached its zenith in 

the shape of the Valeyard’s Mr 
Popplewick creation, so wonderfully 
revealed in Part Fourteen of The Trial 
of a Time Lord (1986). 


For me personally, however, 
there is one occasion that 
counts above all others: 
Scaroth’s dramatic unmasking 
at the end of Part One of City 
of Death. The episode has a 
certain symmetry to it, 


beginning and ending as it does with the 
singular appearance of Scaroth, last of the 
Jagaroth. But it is the manner of his second 
unveiling, presented via the classic face- 
mask removal routine, which is the most 
shocking — or at least it was for me, as a very 
young viewer in the autumn of 1979. To say 
that this scene had a unique effect upon me 
would be an understatement. For, aside 
from the occasional nightmare, it 
transformed me into a dedicated fan. More, 
as the years passed, and | had no further 
contact with the one-eyed villain, the 
cliffhanger scene | had witnessed took on 
mythical proportions in my mind, until finally 
a letter to Doctor Who Magazine resulted in 
a very kind reply, which at last explained the 
nature of Scaroth’s one-off appearance. 


If the skin-shedding antics of some nasties 
are a little too close to the mark, a sudden 
close-up on the unmasked antagonist — 
Magnus Greel and Sharez Jek to name but 
two — is the more traditional technique to 
reveal the monster or villain of the piece. 
The very first glimpse of a Dalek, by way of 
its sink-plunger appendage menacing 
Barbara Wright at the climax to the episode 
The Dead Planet (1963), is one of the most 
famous, along with a Dalek appearing from 
out of the River Thames in The Dalek 
Invasion of Earth (1964). Similarly, the 
Marshmen (Full Circle, 1980) and the 
Haemavores (Curse of Fenric, 1989) first rose 
up out of mist-shrouded waters; and the 
unhelmeting of Linx (The Time Warrior, 
1973/74) and later Styre (The Sontaran 
Experiment, 1975) delivered a fright or two. 
One of my favourites of more recent times is 
the appearance of the Human-Dalek hybrid 
at the close of Daleks in Manhattan (2007). 
The gradual unveiling of the Cult of Skaro’s 
final experiment is a real body-horror chiller, 
and | am sure that a good number of viewers 
had the odd unsettled night as a result. 


My personal preference for this sort of 
monster-revealed moment goes at the top 
of my list for its unexpected effect ona 
younger me. As a fan who had avidly 
followed the series since the final 
adventures of Tom Baker’s Fourth Doctor, | 
had had my fair share of scary moments. But 
in coping with Season Twenty-Two in its 
entirety, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
experience, | was sure that very little in 
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The manner in which 
Doctor Who has 
presented its 
, monsters and 
y, villains over the 

years has become 
one of the winning 
ingredients in 
the series’ 
formula for 
success. The 
audience 


Doctor Who could now faze me. Yet, 
inexplicably, when | sat down to 
watch Part Ten of The Trial of a 
Time Lord at the tender age of 
ten years and eleven months, | 
found myself seeking the 
shelter of the sofa when, during 
the cliffhanger ending, the 
Doctor and Mel breach the 
Hyperion III's isolation 
room and discover the 
Vervoid 


infected form of 
Ruth Baxter. As 
you can 
imagine, | 
found the 
build-up to the 
subsequent 
episode nearly 
unbearable. 
When the time 
came, | armed 


tt my “The gradual unveiling of the Cult of Skaro’s final 
newly- experiment is a real body-horror chiller...” 
prescribed 


glasses for my 

newly-diagnosed short-sightedness, and 
positioned myself as far from the television 
as possible. Thus, | viewed the opening 
seconds of Part Eleven of The Trial of a Time 
Lord in soft focus! 


anticipation which can be milked by a well 
set-up monster or villain revelation is 
considerable, and if everything goes 
according to plan the final payoff can help to 
anchor the viewers’ attention and encourage 
them to see the adventure through to the 

To this day I’m not sure why that moment end. 
was any scarier than the others | had 
previously seen. What | can say for sure is 
that as a young viewer | simply loved being 
frightened. And, as strange as that may 
seem, that sort of appeal is precisely the 
reason why the monster-revealed moment is 
such an audience grabber. 


As much a piece of storytelling tradition as 
anything else, this particular device has 
steadily become an integral part of the 
Doctor Who recipe, showing that a little 
fright now and again is just what the Doctor 
ordered. 
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FANZINE 


ICORNER 


Preetings, everyone. If you recall, last issue | 
talked a bit about the early days of fanzines along 
with highlighting a few examples of the day. This 
issue we’re going to jump forward in time and 
come right up to date and talk about a few of the 
fanzines that are available today. 


Two or three years ago many fans considered the 
fanzine market to have completely dried up, but 
that doesn’t seem to be case as in the last few 
years a whole new crop of paper and online 
publications have sprung up. I’ve lost count of 
how many zines are currently being published but 
I’d estimate there’s somewhere around twenty or 
so. That’s quite amazing if you really think about 
it, especially when fanzines were supposed to 
have gone the way of the dinosaurs. | kind of 
liken it to what people say about vinyl records. 
The format hasn’t died, in fact the number being 
produced and sold each year exceeds each 
previous year. So like vinyl, fanzines are NOT (!) 
dead. 


| try to purchase as many 
of the current crop as | 
can, but with the sheer 
number being produced 
now, it’s getting to the 
point where | can’t keep 
up. One of my favorite 
fanzines is the paper zine 
Panic Moon published/ 
edited by Oliver Wake. 
Panic Moon is unique in 
that it doesn’t conform 
to the typical size 
fanzines usually publish 
in (A4, A5 and Letter size). Published in the 
4x6 inch or A6 format, other than the size, there 
is nothing small about this zine. To date there 
have been five issues produced and each seems 
to better than the one published before it. Oliver 
and his team of contributors present a zine that is 
well designed, well written and highly 
entertaining and interesting. Articles range from 
the lighthearted to the serious and every other 
page is illustrated by some excellent artwork, 
contributed by some of fandom’s best artists. 
Overall this is an excellent fanzine and | highly 
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advise you to seek it out. For further information 
on Panic Moon, contact Oliver Wake via email at 
panicmoonfanzine@googlemail.com or visit their 
website at 
www.panicmoonfanzine.blogspot.com. 


Another fanzine | 
purchase on a regular 
basis is The Finished 
Product published/ 
edited by Kenny 
Smith. Known in 
fandom as ‘the 
unofficial magazine of 
Big Finish’, this 
fanzine covers 
everything you 
wanted to know 
about the various 
Doctor Who-related 
audios and series produced by Big Finish 
Productions. Published in the A5 (6x8.5 inch) size, 
each issue sees Kenny and his team present a 
highly informative and fascinating document on 
the various audios produced. In fact, | personally 
think Kenny’s ‘zine is far superior to Big Finish’s 
own magazine Vortex which goes to prove that 
sometimes the fans can produce better product 
than the professionals. Like Panic Moon above, 
this is another fanzine | fully recommend. For 
further information on The Finished Product, 
contact Kenny Smith at 
www.thefinishedproduct@hotmail.co.uk. 
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Another fanzine that 
| enjoy is Celestial 
Toyroom, the fanzine 
of Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society 
(DWAS). Celestial 
Toyroom, or CT as it’s 
more often referred 
to, has been around 
since the mid-1970s. 
Currently edited by 
Grant Bull, a regular 
Whotopia 
contributor, this fanzine is published monthly and 
comes in AS size. CT features glossy covers, and 


some really well written articles by fans from all 
over the world. While short on the page count — 
an average issue is usually around twenty pages — 
don’t let this deter you from purchasing a copy. 
As they say, size isn’t everything and CT proves 
that you don’t have to have a 60-plus page count 
to be well produced and well written. 
Unfortunately, | let my DWAS membership lapse 
last year and haven’t seen a recent issue, but I’ve 
heard from several friends like Whotopia Editor 
Jez Strickley, that the issues edited by Grant, and 
his predecessor Tony Jordan, have been very 
good. For more information on CT, and DWAS, 
visit their website at www.dwasonline.co.uk. 


| should also like to mention Fish 


Fingers and Custard 
edited/published by 
Danny MacGowan. 
Published in AS 
format this is 
another zine | 
purchase ona 
regular basis. There 
is a good mix of 
articles, with the 
occasional satirical 
or comical piece 
peppered 
throughout. Danny 
publishes the zine 
in both paper 
hardcopy and a downloadable PDF version. 
Compared to the three zines mentioned above, 
the layout design of Fish Fingers is quite a bit 
more relaxed, but this is made up for by some 
really good material featured in each issue. | look 
forward to each issue Danny publishes and | 
recommend readers to pick up a copy or two. 
Current and back issues can be purchased for 
£2.00 UK/£3.00 Rest of the World and payment 
can be made through PayPal. For more 
information on Fish Fingers and Custard, you can 
email them at 
fishcustardfanzine@googlemail.com or visit their 
website at www.fishcustardfanzine.co.uk. Oh, 
and readers should note that when buying issues 
through PayPal to make sure they mark their 
payment as a gift so Danny doesn’t get charged 


Fish Fingers 
and Custard 


A Doctor Who Fanzine 


ihooverville 
Harry Sedgewick 


Doctor Who Means To Kids 


for processing fees. 


I’m a bit behind in 
my reading of The 
Terrible Zodin, but 
this is another 
fanzine of which 
readers should take 
note. The Terrible 
Zodin isa 
downloadable PDF 
zine produced in the 
Letter size (8.5x11 
inch) format. Edited 
by Leslie McMurty, 
this is a fanzine | like 
reading primarily because the editorial staff is all 
female, and it’s nice to get a girls viewpoint on 
Who for a change. Again, like all of the zines 
mentioned above, there is a full range of articles 
and, on occasion, the zine features an interview 
with someone from the world of Doctor Who — 
they recently interviewed Terrance Dicks. Its 
pages are packed with art, fiction, poetry, 
reviews, analysis, parodies, filk and general 
silliness with an aim to entertain. I’ve really 
enjoyed the issues I’ve read to date, however my 
only complaint about The Terrible Zodin is the 
sometimes odd choice for fonts and the 
somewhat haphazard layout. Sadly this makes the 
zine look a bit amateurish. This is more of a 
personal observation as I’m more used to the 
clean-looking layout of DTP software produced 
fanzines, and when you get to my age, | 
sometimes find it hard to read the text, and I’m 
sometimes not sure where an article starts and 
ends. But hey, that’s just me and don’t let that 
deter you from downloading a copy of this very 
good fanzine. For more information on The 
Terrible Zodin, you can email them at 
theterriblezodinzine@yahoo.co.uk or visit their 
website at www.doctorwhottz.blogspot.com. 
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A new glossy fanzine 
on the market is the 
| downloadable PDF 
zine, TARDISBase 
Magazine. This 
magazine recently 
came to my 
ne attention when its 
nit FO editor placed a 
wit. w recommendation 
A | iV Qa and link in the 
Sit ShoutBox on the 
Whotopia website. | 
usually tend to 
delete posts like this, but this time | thought I’d 
check out the magazine. The debut issue is now 
available and it’s a glossy letter sized 
downloadable PDF zine. Produced using by what 
looks like Adobe InDesign or similar software, this 
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is a very slick magazine — think the same kind of 
format as Doctor Who Adventures or Doctor Who 
Insider. On the whole it was a good first issue, 
albeit a bit thin on articles — the issue did feature 
a somewhat redundant news section, which in 
today’s environment of up-to-the-minute news 
on sites like The TARDIS Newsroom and The 
Doctor Who News Page, seemed a bit of an odd 
choice to feature — but for a first issue, it wasn’t 
bad. The overall quality was excellent and | think 
if the editor can feature a few more articles in 
future issues, this will become a fanzine that fans 
will want to pick up each issue. For more 
information on TARDISBase Magazine, visit their 
website at tardis-base-magazine.co.nr. 


| can’t forget to mention Fanwnak and Vworp 
Vworp, two very professionally produced glossy 
fanzines on the market. 


Fanwnak — 
pronounced ‘fan- 
wa-nakk’ — is a 


brand new fanzine 
from the creative 
mind of Scott 
Burditt (see 
Doomwatch 
magazine below). 
Published in A4 
size and full color 
this magazine 
takes a fun look at 
the world of 
Doctor Who. Two 
issues have been published to date and there is 
plenty to smile about with each article, all 
carefully written and crafted to show off that 
Fanwnak goes for the laugh factor. The fanzine is 
superbly put together and features a crew of 
talented people to carry it forward. Fanwnak can 
be reached at snhbuk@gmail.com or at 
www.fanwnak.co.uk. 


THE FABULOUS 


TOM & COLIN ON THEIE COMIC STRIP scLVEs! 


Vworp Vworp! is 
Retain the fanzine that 

are th] celebrates 

i Doctor Who in 

5! comic strip form 

ia and thirty years 
1 of Doctor Who 

Magazine. 

Professionally 

produced, 

edited and laid 

| out by editors 

Colin Brockhurst 

and Gareth 

‘| Kavanagh, to 
date one issue 

has been published with a second due any day 

now. I’ve got the first issue, but haven’t had the 


COLUMN 


chance to properly sit down and read it from 
cover to cover, but from what | have checked out, 
I’ve been very impressed. Colin and Gareth have 
done themselves proud. Vvowp Vworp can be 
reached at vworp@vworpvworp.co.uk and their 
website is located at www.vworpvworp.co.uk. 


And while not a 
Doctor Who 
fanzine, | couldn’t 
forget to give a 
shout out about 

s | Andersonic 
produced by fellow 
Whotopia 
contributor Richard 
"| Farrell. If you’re a 
; | fan of any of the 

_ | Gerry and Sylvia 
Anderson series of 
the 1960s and 


Mike Trim interview 
Designing the 2ist Century!) i 
Space: 1999 On Set: 


At Home with the Dorcons 


this episode: 


Supercar Overview * The Roots of UFO + The Last Enemy + 
A Question of Miracles Retrospective « X-Planes 


1970s then this is 
the fanzine for you. It is full of well written, 
entertaining, informative and all-round excellent 
articles each issue and |’m not saying this because 
Richard writes for Whotopia. No, this is a superb 
piece of work and fanzines don’t get much better 
than this. | highly recommend it. For information 
on Andersonic go to www.andersonic.co.uk 


DOOMWATCH: 


‘THE UNAUTHORISED AND UNOFFICIAL GUIDE TO THE BBCtr SERIES DOOMATCH - ISSUE 3 


Also, | must mention 
the excellent 
Doomwatch 
Magazine published/ 
edited by Scott 
Burditt. If you’re at 
all interested in 
British archive 
television, you'll 
want to check out 
this excellent 
magazine. To my 
knowledge, this is 
the first ever fanzine dedicated to the classic 
1970s BBC series Doomwatch ever produced. It’s 
a fantastic magazine and the level of research and 
in-depth articles is astounding. Three issues have 
been produced to date and I’m looking forward 
to future issues. Plus, there’s a Doctor Who 
connection to Doomwatch as it’s the series Gerry 
Davis and Kit Pedler worked on after their time 
on Doctor Who. For more information check out 
www.doomwatch.org. 


As you can see, fanzines aren’t dead. These are 
just a few examples of the ones available to 
purchase or download at the moment. Each 
comes highly recommend and deserves the 
support of fans and fandom. Please visit their 
sites and if you’re so inclined, purchase, or 
download, a copy or two of these zines. | don’t 
think you’ll be disappointed. Until next issue. 
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ADVENTURES 


First Frontier 


ALERT: | refuse to be responsible for any 
annoyance at having the plot of a 17 year old out 
of print novel spoiled. Key plot and character 
details follow! 


Virgin’s New Adventures series of novels, just like 
televised Doctor Who, evolved considerably over 
time. Early on, the books were dark, angst-ridden 
and often — to the consternation of some fans — 
not at all like the show that had inspired them. By 
1994, there had been some glimpses of pure Who 
-ish-ness here and there — Gareth Roberts’s The 
Highest Science being a good example. Another 
example is David A. Mclntee’s First Frontier. 


To set the stage since the last installment of this 
review series, after Ace left the Doctor in Love 
and War, he travelled with Bernice Summerfield 
for a while until Ace returned for good in Lucifer 
Rising. After some initial conflict between the two 
companions, the TARDIS trio seems to be 
functioning as a unit (at least as much as 
possible). And the Seventh Doctor has exchanged 
the horrible question-mark sweater for a cream- 
colored linen suit. 


What does First Frontier have going for it? First, it 
has an awesome (pseudo)historical setting. The 
action takes place in an alien-infested American 
southwest in 1957. Mclintee is noticeably 
influenced both by classic flying-saucer lore as 
well as the horror/SF film tropes of the 1950s; 
and questionable characterizations of supporting 
characters make a lot more sense when reading 
this book as a Doctor Who-tinged pastiche of an 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers-style film. First 
Frontier is a fairly straight-forward alien invasion/ 
Earth defense tale, blended with some techno- 
thriller-style military hardware sequences. 
Nothing, in fact, is out of the ordinary at all. 


Except... 


Well... the Master comes back. This was a huge 
deal for me, as a reader, back in 1994. The New 


Adventures had played with continuity 
before. At first, they began with oblique 
references as they struggled to find an 
identity beyond televised Doctor Who. 
Then, as the thirtieth anniversary year 
beckoned, we saw the return of old 
enemies such as the Silurians (sorry, 
‘Earth Reptiles’), the Cybermen, andthe __ 
Meddling Monk. But now, here, was 
the Master. The only possible bigger | 
thing to me could have been the Daleks | 
returning. F 


So, what does Mclintee do with the 
Master? First, he makes the Master’s fig 
condition following Survival a key , 
element of the villain’s plot. Then — 
awesomely, shockingly he 
regenerates him. A regeneration. 
Wow. Just....wow. 


And let me tell you why | (and others) 
were so “wow...”. As | mentioned the 
last time | wrote one of these 
(Whotopia #19), for some of us, the 
New Adventures were our era of the 4%, 
show. |, and others, longed for the © 
novels to be more than an exercise — 
in treading water until the show ~ 
returned to television. Dimensions 
in Time had shown many of us that 
a true, honest return might be far 
into the future. The decision to 
regenerate the Doctor’s arch- 
enemy signalled a firm 
commitment to change 
and innovation that 
encompassed the core 
Doctor Who 
mythology. While this 
shift began in books 
like Love And War, 
which featured the 
first New Adventures companion change, to me 
(and I’m the only one | can speak for), the books 
shifted in 1993-1994 from being a series of 
licensed spin-offs (a la Star Trek novels) to 
representing the living, breathing continuation of 
the Doctor Who master narrative. 


Of course, not everyone felt this way. According 
to a 1995 survey of Doctor Who Magazine 
readers, only a minority even read the New 
Adventures, much less saw them as_ the 
embodiment of the Doctor Who legacy. The 
attempts at hard-core literary science fiction, 
‘adult content’ and un-Doctor Who-like violence 
had turned off a lot of fans in the books’ early 
days. Which was a shame, because First Frontier 
was about as Doctor Who-like as it was possible 
for a book to be. It was a crystal-clear 
interpretation of the show — a plot that is solid, 
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“First Frontier made me, as a reader and 


Doctor Who fan, feel satisfied that the 
mythos was in good hands.” 


but unspectacular, serving to reintroduce a classic 
villain in new form. Given an unlimited budget, | 
can easily see First Frontier being a four-parter in 
some mythical Season Twenty-Seven. 


By 1994, the New Adventures were entering a 
golden age which would, with a few missteps, 
continue until the series ended in 1997. First 
Frontier made me, as a reader and Doctor Who 
fan, feel satisfied that the mythos was in good 
hands. More changes would follow’ the 
regeneration of the Master and the 19-year old 
me was thrilled to be along for the ride. 


First Frontier can still be found in used 
bookstores, on eBay, and some libraries. | heartily 


recommend finding a copy. 


|AJ Gulyas 
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ME Altered Vistas Productions are an enthusiastic fan group who create animated, CGI : 
FE PAIK 
@ RON: “ic features based on well-known and well-loved Doctor Who comic strips. These include &% Ma ee 
ee our highly popular adaptations of the TV Century 21 Dalek Chronicles strips from the — 
1960s, as well as adaptations of Abslom Daak - Dalek Killer, and the poll-winning 
Eighth Doctor story Children of the Revolution. eu: 
d me, 
‘ abn We feature some of the best amateur and professional actors, with original sound BEstmeia 
effects, full musical scores, special effects, and lots of explosive Dalek action. 
Owners s Productions are distributed worldwide in VCD format, and will cost you only a blank 
COW NK eo ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Meike ~4CD and return postage and packaging. No money required or accepted. We do it 


aaa LFF IPL OURS: for love, not profit! 


(iM! TANT! wallpapers, our own comic strip, and an 
LALTTN UE 
exclusive Dalek game! 


www.alteredvistas.co.uk 
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Ree) 
makers: 


What happens when events unfold before 
our eyes that defy our conscious 

understanding? Is it a dream? An optical 
illusion? What hidden truths would our 
subconscious mind perceive? In making 

sense of these distorted realities, the Doctor, 
his companions and his enemies make new 
discoveries about the world outside - and 

within. 


Stories by Short Trips alumni A 
Dale Smith, Richard Salter, David N. Smith, 
Violet Addison, Stephen Hatcher, J.R. Loflin 
and Mike Amberry 
plus Myth Makers alumni 
J.F. Keeping and Chris Heffernan. 


Artwork by Carolyn Edwards, Rachel Roach, 
Iain Robertson, Michael Leis, Pat Degan and s <4. y ‘Matt aan MAGEE 


Denise Rajauski. ~~ Bi ait Bette! a8 ED 


www.dwin.org/mythmakers 
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~ _ WHOTOPIA IS THE CANADIAN FAN MAGAZINE DEDICATED TO ALLTHINGS DOCTORWHO, = 
TORCHWOOD, K-9 AND THE SARAH JANE ADVENTURES. EACH ISSUE DELVES INTO ALL 
ASPECTS OF EACH SERIES FEATURING ORIGINAL INTERVIEWS. IN-DEPTH AND 
LIGHT-HEARTED ARTICLES, REVIEWS, ANALYSIS, ORIGINAL FICTION, 
ARTWORK AND MUCH MORE. 


WHY NOT DROP BY OUR WEBSITE AND CHECK US OUT. DOWNLOAD THE CURRENT ISSUE, 
OR ONE OF OUR BACK ISSUES, FOR FREE IN PDF FORMAT. 


WWW.WHOTOPIA.CA 


